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ON THE COVER: Two of 

the key figures in the 
ie TO ‘recent developments in 
' ‘ Soe ’ Korea — President Syng- 
man Rhee, President of 
the Republic of Korea, 
and General Mark W. 
Clark, Commander - in - 
Chief of the United Na- 
tions Command — are 
shown in this picture 
which was taken at the 
ceremony of inaugura- 
> tion of President Rhee 
in Seoul on August 15, 
Pa 1952, after his re-elec- 
@ tion. Left to right are 
President Rhee, General 
Clark, Mrs. Rhee, Gen- 
eral James A. Van Fleet, 
then Commander of the 
Eighth Army, and Maxi- 
mino Bueno, of the Phil- 
ippines, member of the 
= United Nations Commis 
" sion for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of 
Korea. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 





TEGOTIATIONS for a cease-fire in Korea were in 
their final stages when, on June 18 between mid- 
night and dawn, 25,000 “militantly anti-communist North 
Korean prisoners of war,” chanting and shouting, broke 
out of several United Nations Command prisoner camps. 
The Command charged that the breakout was abetted 
by the Korean guards it had assigned to watch their 
countrymen. Syngman Rhee, President of the Repubiic 
of Korea, freely admitted that this was the case and 
idded that governors and police officers in the various 
provinces had been instructed to take care of the released 
war prisoners to the best of their ability. They and in- 
dividuals of the civilian population provided the escapees 
with clothing, food and money and while United Nations 
Command forces tried to recapture the escapees, they 
had become so thoroughly absorbed into the population 
that only a small number were retaken. 

Notified of this grave turn of events, the Chinese and 
North Koreans accused the United Nations Command 
of deliberately conniving with President Syngman Rhee 
in carrying out a long-premeditated scheme of violating 
the June 8 agreement on prisoners of war and obstructing 
the realization of an armistice. On June 20, at the first 
Open meeting of the armistice negotiators held 
since May 16, they cited President Rhee’s opposi- 
tion to the armistice agreement and his exhostations to 
advance northward, Holding the United Nations Com- 
mand responsible, they asked what assurances could be 
given otherwise that any armistice agreement would be 
implemented. 

Three days later, in a message to President Rhee, 
General Assembly President Lester B. Pearson expressed 
shock at the former’s “unilateral action” which he said 
had violated the June 8 agreement and the Korean Presi- 
dent’s undertaking of July 1950 to place the land, sea, 
and air forces of the Republic of Korea under the com- 
mand authority of the United Nations Command. Empha- 
sizing the gravity of the situation, Mr. Pearson expressed 
the hope that President Rhee would co-operate with the 
United Nations Command in its continuing and deter- 
mined efforts to obtain an early and honorable armistice. 

President Rhee explained that he had ordered release 
of the prisoners to avoid the danger of clashes between 
Koreans and the armed forces of other countries whose 
presence in Korea was called for in the proposed truce 
agreement. His opposition to the truce itself, he said, 
was that it would leave Korea divided, with a million- 
man Chinese Communist army in the country, an effective 
threat to unification, perhaps even to the existence of 
Korea as a nation. 

Meanwhile, as June 25, the third anniversary of the 
launching of the hostilities in Korea came and went, 
heavy fighting still was taking place at the front, and the 
armistice negotiations stood adjourned, with no further 
meetings scheduled, although they could be reconvened 
at the request of either side. And “Freedom Village,” 
which had received the sick and wounded prisoners of 
war repatriated to the United Nations side in late April, 
was prepared again to receive prisoners after the signing 
of an armistice. 
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An international treaty for limiting the production and 
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use of opium, adopted by the United Nations Opium 
Conference on June 18 after six weeks’ work, has already 
been signed by 18 countries. The opening of the Procotol 
for signature—on June 17 at Headquarters—was hailed 
by Secretary-General Hammarskjold as an important step 
—the first time in the history of global treaties that the 
fight against narcotics had resulted in agreement limiting 
production of the raw material, opium, from which most 
narcotic drugs are derived. The Secretary-General com- 
mended the spirit of co-operation leading to the almost 
unanimous adoption of the Protocol. Its pro- 
visions, restricting the use of opium exclusively 
to medical and scientific needs, represents a culmination 
of international efforts which began with the Shanghai 
Conference on Narcotics in 1909. The Protocol] will come 
into force following ratification or accession by 25 coun- 
tries, including three opium-exporting states and three 
opium-manufacturing countries. 


Opium 


A country with sporadic rainfall, meagre economic 
resources, no basic industries and a largely nomadic 
population—this is the picture emerging from the Trustee- 
ship Council's recent examination of the annual report on 
Somaliland, the East African Trust Territory administered 
by Italy. While political independence is scheduled for 
Somaliland in 1960, it is extremely doubtful if the territory 
will by then have become economically independent. Italy 
continues to contribute two-thirds of the Somalj budget 
and Council members warned of the dangerously short 
time left for closing the economic gap before Italy re- 
linquishes its stewardship. Bold international planning 
and economic aid were urged for ensuring that Somali- 
land’s independence does not merely result in bankruptcy 
and chaos. 

While commending the Administration for its inten- 
sive efforts over the past three years, some members were 
critical of health and educational facilities in the territory, 
pointing to the 54 doctors for a population of more than 
one million and the 16,000 children attending 
school out of a school-age group of 35,000. 
The Administration stressed that 70 per cent of the 
Somalis still “live in the bush” and are difficult to reach 
for educational purposes. 

On completing its appraisal of the Somaliland report, 
reviewed in this issue of THE BULLETIN, the Council on 
June 23 began examination of the United States’ report 
on the Pacific Islands Trust Territory. Appearing for the 
first time as Special Representative for the territory is 
High Commissioner Frank E. Midkiff. Also appearing 
before the Council for the first time are two Marshall 
Islanders, Mrs. Dorothy Kabua, a member of the Mar- 
shallese Congress, and her son, Amata Kabua, a local 
school teacher. 


Trusteeship 


A five-year plan of the Italian Administration for 
educational development in the Trust Territory of Somali- 
land, under discussion in the Trusteeship Council, in- 
corporates recommendations of an expert sent to the 
territory by the United Nations Educational, Cultural 
and Scientific Organization this year at the request of the 
Administering Authority. 

The UNESCO expert, Henri Grandjean, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Education Department and Primary and 
Secondary School Director of the Republic and Canton 
of Geneva, Switzerland, was in Somaliland from February 


9 to April 22, 1953. (Continued on page 21) 
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Economic Expansion Vital For 


Somaliland’s Advance To Statehood 





Council Hears Need For Development Plans 


HE need to make Somaliland eco- 

nomically self-supporting by the 
time it attains independence — sched- 
uled for 1960—poses one of the most 
formidable problems facing the Ad- 
ministering Authority, Italy. This be- 
lief emerged from the Trusteeship 
Council’s recent review of the annual 
report on the East African Trust 
Territory, the third submitted by Italy 
since it began its stewardship. 

During a five-day discussion of the 
report Council members, indigenous 
spokesmen, and representatives of the 
Administering Authority underlined 
the gravity of the economic situation 
in Somaliland which, with its meagre 
resources and largely nomadic popu- 
lation, is at present contributing only 
a third of the total Somali budget. 
Severe droughts, resulting in inter- 
tribal conflicts, added further difficul- 
ties in the territory during the past 
year. 

Nevertheless, when the Council be- 
gan its appraisal on June 17 Italy 
reported satisfactory progress in sev- 
eral fields. Gastone Guidotti, present- 
ing the report, declared that the Ad- 
ministration believed that if progress 
in the educational and political spheres 
maintained the present pace, there 
was ground for hoping that by 1960 
“the minimum conditions required for 
independent existence will be at- 
tained.” 

The economic situation presented a 
somewhat different picture, Mr. Gui- 
dotti added. Everything feasible was 
being done to harness and exploit the 
country’s meagre resources. But, to 
cite only one example, it was agreed 
that a minimum increase in rev- 
enue to a level three times as large 
as the present one, and more than 
five times greater than that of 1949, 
was necessary. To attain this would 
involve substantial transformation of 
many aspects of economic and social 
life. Such a transformation was not 
easy to achieve, not only in view of 
the limited period remaining before 
the 1960 time-limit, but also because 
of the countless difficulties, both ma- 
terial and psychological, that the Ad- 
ministration had yet to overcome. 

To carry out in such a short time 
any far-reaching plan of development, 
the Administration must be able to 
rely upon the co-operation of the peo- 
ple. This co-operation, fortunately, 
now existed in a very large measure, 
“a hopeful sign for the future.” It 
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would be more completely established 
if and when a handful of fanatical 
elements, evidently still swayed by the 
violent propaganda of past years, re- 
frained from irresponsible acts, said 
Mr. Guidotti. 


FIRST PHASE COMPLETED In an opening 
statement to the Council Pier Pasquale 
Spinelli, Special Representative of the 
Administering Authority, declared that 
real progress had been made during 
the past year. The Administration had 
now completed the first difficult phase 
of its constructive activity and was 
about to implement plans of a wider 
scope and to draft new laws to replace 
the old ones rendered obsolete by the 
new situation in the territory. 

The Special Representative then 
cited some of the major undertakings 
being carried out when he left the 
territory last month. 

These included the selection and 
appointment of new indigenous resi- 
dents, besides those already appointed 
for Dinsor and Uanle Uen; the as- 
signment to Somali battalions of the 
first sixteen indigenous non-commis- 
sioned officers, who were recently pro- 
moted to officers of the armed forces; 
the organization of the census in 
twenty-two municipalities; the drafting 
of a project for an electoral law; the 
equipment of silos in Chisimaio and 
Baidoa, providing storage for over 
30,000 quintals of grain next Septem- 
ber; the construction of the first of 
100 new wells by means of heavy 
drilling machines; the distribution of 
millions of sisal plants to autochthon- 
ous farmers in the middle Shebeli re- 
gion; the creation of a new section of 
the Department of Public Works for 
training indigenous construction con- 
tractors; the organization of an anti- 
tuberculosis campaign and the simul- 
taneous establishment of soup kitchens 
for expectant mothers and delicate 
children; the establishment of new 
courses in technical and sanitary ‘in- 
struction now attended by about 1,500 
young Somalis of both sexes; the es- 
tablishment of a secondary high school 
and a regular training school for 
teachers; and the selection of about 
30 students to join the 50 students 
now pursuing courses of study in 
Italy. 

The territory’s political evolution 
had kept pace with its previous de- 
velopment. In the Territorial Council 
for 1953 the number of politically 


affiliated members had increased from 
29 to 40 out of a total of 44. This 
organ had elected two indigenous vice- 
presidents who conducted debates not 
only of functional committees but 
also of plenary sessions. 

Mr. Spinelli considered one of the 
most encouraging factors in the period 
under review had been the lessening 
of the tension amongst some sections 
of the population. This had permitted 
the Administration to disregard con- 
sideration of any need for special 
measures in connection with the re- 
cent murder of a territorial council- 
lor, Osman Hussein, an issue which 
had provoked widespread indignation. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL MEMBERS The Coun- 
cil then heard statements from the 
representatives of the three states- 
members of the United Nations Ad- 
visory Council for Somaliland. All 
three representatives underlined the 
importance of speedy economic devel- 
opment in paving the way for Somali- 
land’s independence. 

Speaking for the Philippines, Vicen- 
te Pastrana said he was convinced of 
the good faith and integrity of purpose 
of Italy, the Administering Authority, 
which was “fulfilling with fidelity the 
great trust reposed in it.” After paying 
warm tributes to the Administration’s 
work in Somaliland, over the past 
three years, Mr. Pastrana made a 
series of recommendations. These in- 
cluded: a vigorous acceleration in the 


LAND AND PEOPLE 


Italian-administered Somaliland lies 
on the northeast coast of Africa and 
covers an area of about 500,000 
square kilometres. Much of the ter- 
ritory is arid and it is estimated that 
about 40 per cent of the land is un- 
cultivable. The main crops are sor- 
ghum, maize, beans, cotton, rice, pea- 
nuts and bananas. Somali, although 
never developed in written form, is 
the main language of the indigenous 
population which totals 1,275,584. In 
addition, there are about 23,000 
Arabs, a thousand Indians and Pak- 
istani, and just over 4,000 Italians. 
The vast majority of the Somalis are 
nomadic or semi-nomadic pastoralists. 

In November 1949, the General 
Assembly resolved that Somaliland 
should be a Trust Territory, admin- 
istered by Italy for ten years, after 
which it is to become an independent, 
sovereign state. A United Nations Ad- 
visory Council of three Member 
states—Colombia, Egypt and the Phil- 
ippines—was established to aid and 
advise Italy in its administration. The 
transfer of power from Britain, which 
had provisionally administered the ter- 
ritory from 1941, took place on April 
1, 1950. 
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Somalization of the government serv- 
ice: the establishment of a supreme 
advisory body, presided over by the 
Administrator but with the partici- 
pation of leading personalities from 
local political, economic and _ social 
organs; elective, municipal, territorial 
and residency councils; the granting of 
universal suffrage; legislative powers 
for municipal and territorial councils; 
the convening of a constitutional con- 
vention two years before the end of 
the Trusteeship regime; and the flying 
of Somaliland’s national flag side by 
side with that of the Administering 
Authority. 

On the latter recommendation, Mr. 
Pastrana felt it would have a tremen- 
dous psychological effect on the rank 
and file of the indigenous population. 
It would be “symbolic of the new and 
enlightened era in Somaliland and a 
constant reminder to all Somalis, in- 
cluding the ‘doubting Thomases,’ that 
the day of their freedom and inde- 
pendence is near at hand and that, 
therefore, everyone should assume his 
share of the responsibility.” 

In the economic sphere the prepara- 
tory work to be undertaken suffered 
from several serious obstacles, be- 
cause of the territory’s scanty re- 
sources,: the nomadic life of the peo- 
ple, the general aridity of the land— 
of which only 10 per cent was arable 
—and the acute insufficiency of the 
water supply. 


NOMADIC PROBLEM Among Mr. Pas- 
trana’s proposals for countering eco- 
nomic and social problems were cam- 
paigns to develop agricultural pursuits 
by correcting the people’s fallacious 
notions about farm labor and the dis- 
couragement of their nomadic habits 
by removing the cause—the search for 
more water and grazing lands for their 
livestock; the rehabilitation of the salt 
industry and subsidization of new in- 
dustries; the acquirement of develop- 
ment loans from international agen- 
cies; the establishment of agricultural 
and commercial banks to give credits 
to the indigenous population; the re- 
pair and improvement of existing 
roads and construction of new ones: 
and better health and hospital facili- 
ties in rural areas. 

The Philippines’ representative 
added that such promising industries 
as the hide and skin industry, textiles, 
fishing and canning, soap, livestock 
and others which were mentioned in 
the report of the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Mission to Somaliland 
should be given every possible assist- 
ance. For this purpose government 
subsidies or the creation of national 
development companies to undertake 
their development should be con- 
sidered. Finally, an extensive and co- 
ordinated campaign should be made 
to encourage the nomadic population 
to settle down. 

Mr. Pastrana emphasized that the 
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THE SECRETARY-GENERAL, Dag Hammarskjold, addressed the opening meeting of the Trusteeship 
Council’s session on June 16. Mr. Hammarskjold is seen here with the acting President of the 
Council William D. Forsyth, of Australia (right), Seated behind is Dr. Victor Hoo, Assistant Secretary- 
General of the Department of Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


“experiment in Somaliland” would 
have a profound effect on the cause 
of human freedom —in Africa and 
everywhere where people were striving 
for freedom and human dignity. 

Another member of the Advisory 
Council for Somaliland, Edmundo de 
Holte Castello, of Colombia, pointed 
to several satisfactory features in the 
territory’s progress. Four new hos- 
pitals had been built and larger ap- 
propriations granted for medical serv- 
ices. The number of students enrolled 
in the schools had increased from 
3,000 in 1950 to over 16,000 at the 
present time. Two colleges had been 
set up for indigenous inhabitants— 
one at Mogadiscio and the other at 
el Mugne. Great strides had been 
made by the school of political admin- 
istration, now operating for over two 
years and attended by more than 16,- 
000 students in the school year of 
1952-53. 


POLITICAL CALM Mr. Holte de Castello 
stressed the atmosphere of political 
tranquility throughout the territory, 
following the regrettable incident at 
Chisimaio last August. (According to 
the report, three people were killed 
and several injured in a political dem- 
onstration against the police at Chisi- 
maio; complaints by the Somali Youth 
League alleged that over a thousand 
persons, including women and chil- 
dren, had been arrested and deprived 
of food for several days following 
these demonstrations.) There was now 
a calmer atmosphere and better rela- 
tions had been established between the 
Administration and the Somali Youth 
League. Goodwill had been shown by 
both parties. 

The Colombian representative ex- 
pressed special concern over the ter- 
ritory’s economic situation, noting that 
the Administering Authority contrib- 
uted two-thirds of the total budget, 
and wondering what would happen in 
this regard when the country gained 


its independence in just over seven 
years’ time. It was difficult to see how 
economic development was to be car- 
ried out and how the necessary invest- 
ments in foreign capital could be at- 
tained without substantial guarantees 
to back such intervention, all of which 
was rendered very difficult in view of 
the deadline for independence set by 
the Trusteeship Agreement. 

Pointing to the “tremendous pov- 
erty” of Somaliland and the fact that 
nine-tenths of its inhabitants still live 
under “biblical tribal concepts,” Mr. 
de Holte Castello felt the Trusteeship 
Council would understand his delega- 
tion’s doubts and misgivings which, he 
said, were shared—albeit in silence— 
by all, including the intellectual elite 
of the territory which was growing 
daily and zealously guarding the terri- 
tory’s interests. He urged that a sub- 
stantial technical mission should be 
sent to review the situation, which 
called for vigorous capital investment. 


“DELICATE QUESTION” Mahmoud M. 
Hammad, of Egypt, Chairman of the 
Advisory Council, also referred to the 
economic situation. Mr. Hammad 
said that in this field the Advisory 
Council had only rarely been con- 
sulted. For instance, the budget had 
not been communicated to the Coun- 
cil this year and no information had 
been received on the economic policy 
which the Administration intended to 
pursue. Nor had the Council been in- 
formed of the concessions given to 
petroleum companies until a few 
months after they had come into force, 
despite the fact that this might affect 
the entire economic outlook. 

The pressure of time was important. 
It was necessary to see whether the 
assistance of international organiza- 
tions would be necessary to provide 
a minimum degree of development, 
without which Somaliland could not 
hope to survive. 





MONOPOLIES Mr. Hammad was also 
concerned about certain agricultural 
monopolies which seemed at some 
variance with Article 16 (c) of the 
Trusteeship Agreement. Thus, a large- 
scale company with a large agricultural 
estate was the only one entitled to sell 
sugar. No imported sugar could be 
sold in the territory until the sugar 
produced domestically — that is, the 
sugar produced by this company— 
had been sold. No import permits 
were granted for the importation of 
oriental rice, which would cost ap- 
proximately 170 shillings per bag, 
whereas import permits were granted 
for the importation of Italian rice, 
which cost approximately 200 shillings 


per bag. 
Industrial monopolies had _ also 
grown—and the Advisory Council 


was not informed of this at all. 


TRADING POSSIBILITIES The Egyptian 
representative noted that it was fre- 
quently stated that Somaliland was a 
poor country. There was some truth 
in this assertion. But much could be 
done to improve the economic out- 
look. Trade could be developed 
through an extension of banking facili- 
ties to cover such centres as Bender 
Cassim, for instance. Trade treaties 
could be concluded with neighboring 
countries. New markets and outlets 
for goods could be sought and found. 
For instance, the Middle East could 
be an outlet for Somali cattle. In the 
north, a large quantity of milk re- 
mained unused in rural areas because 
of insufficient means to transport such 
milk supplies to the cities, where milk 
was sold at a relatively high price. 
Shepherds were unable to provide for 
the skinning of cattle. It was possible 
at any number of places in northern 
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THE NEWLY ELECTED officers of the Trusteeship Council: 


Somaliland to develop the cultivation 
of food crops. 

Mr. Hammad believed that the 
actual resources of Somaliland, if 
rationally used, would be sufficient to 
meet the needs of an even denser pop- 
ulation than that existing at present 
and would be sufficient to provide 
them with a higher standard of living. 


POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS The Council's 
next four meetings were devoted to 
a detailed examination of the report, 
during which the Special Representa- 
tive was questioned on every aspect of 
current conditions and prospects. Re- 
plying to J. V. Scott, of New Zealand, 
the Special Representative said that a 
political consciousness was now being 
developed among a certain stratum of 
the population. The nomadic masses, 
however, which represented at least 
two-thirds of the population, possessed 
their own principles of association. 
They were still in a stage of civiliza- 
tion which was not only a long way 
removed from “our own civilization 
but also from that being developed in 


the towns and some villages” in 
Somaliland. Nevertheless, an ever- 
growing number of Somalis were 


taking interest in problems related to 
the population as a whole. 

Mr. Spinelli emphasized that the 
evolution of the country could not be 
rapid. The Administering Authority 
had started from practically nothing 
in many fields, but progress had been 
made. 

Mr. Zonovy, of the U.S.S.R., was in- 
terested in what changes were being 
made to transform the Somaliland 
structure from a tribal one to “a dem- 
ocratic system of government.” If the 
country was to exist independently, he 
believed the population must be speci- 





Ambassador Leslie Knox Munro, of 
New Zealand (right) President, and Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia, of El Salvador, Vice-President. 


fically taught the needs and methods 
of self-government. Such instruction, 
Mr. Zonov added, had to come not 
only at the apex but at the very base 
—in the communities, settlements and 
villages. 

The Somalis were not nomads by 
choice, said Mr. Spinelli, but because 
of economic conditions in “one of the 
poorest countries in the world.” It 
either did not rain at all or else with 
such irregularity that nobody could 
count on regular crops. That had 
made the people centuries ago lead a 
nomadic life and obtain their susten- 
ance through raising animals. In order 
to change this nomadic way of life 
the economic structure of the country 
first had to be changed. Ten years was 
not a long time in which to effect such 
a change. 

Replying to Mason Sears, of the 
United States, the Special Representa- 
tive said that 85 percent of the mem- 
bers of the Territorial and Municipal 
Councils were indigenous persons, 
some holding responsible posts. Two 
Somalis were serving as Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Territorial Council 
(planned as the future legislature of 
the territory) and both were doing 
very well. The same thing was hap- 
pening in the Municipal Councils and 
it was hoped that when the elections 
took place the mayors of most villages 
would be Somalis. The people were 
now taking a noticeable interest in the 
Municipal Councils. 


ECONOMIC QUESTIONS Much of the 
questioning centered on the territory’s 
economic problems to which mem- 
bers devoted particular attention. 
Noting that private capital investment 
in 1952 amounted to 20 million Som- 
alos (a Somalo equals an East African 
shilling and there are approximately 
seven Somalos to the U. S. dollar), 
A. H. Loomes, of Australia, asked 
what was being done to encourage 
foreign capital investment. Mr. Spin- 
elli believed the amount of foreign in- 
vestment last year was a little less 
than half of the total amount—around 
8 million Somalos, as against 20 mil- 
lion of investment as the margin of 
income of persons resident and hav- 
ing their funds in Somaliland. He 
added that investment in new fields 
represented such a risk that he did 
not think it would be easy to find new 
capital coming freely to Somaliland. 

A new plan being prepared by his 
Government would probably include 
a proposal for some financial organi- 
zation—Somali but with Italian or in- 
ternational capital. This would mean 
that every year a certain amount of 
money would be put at the disposal 
of persons ready to risk a part of the 
new investment, and through such an 
organization the Administration could 
help and encourge foreign capital to 
come to the territory and exploit new 
fields of activity. 
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Questioned about the non-working 
of a salt mine at Hafun—one of the 
greatest before the war—the Special 
Representative said about half a mil- 
lion dollars was needed to get the in- 
stallations working again. The salt, 
nearly 500,000 tons of it, was still 
there ready to be taken away. But 
there was no harbor and facilities 
would have to be built to get the salt 
to ships. If the salt mines were re- 
started they would employ about 1,500 
persons in the north, where the un- 
employment problem was acute. 

Asked about the cotton industry, 
the Special Representative said that 
after 1930, when cotton prices on the 
international market decreased con- 
siderably, it became obvious that pro- 
duction costs were too high and most 
Somali farmers had begun to grow 
bananas instead. The cotton yield was 
never expected to be more than 20,- 
000 tons in good years and production 
fluctuated widely because of the vary- 
ing climatic conditions. The Adminis- 
tration was encouraging new co-opera- 
tives to cultivate cotton as there were 
not many regions in the world where 
the special, long-staple variety could 
be grown. 


CASH CROPS Mr. Zonov wondered if 
commercial products were not being 
cultivated at the expense of food prod- 
ucts and asked if the administrative 
policy had not resulted in increased 
food prices because of declining food 
production. At times when the produc- 
tion of cash crops, such as cotton or 
bananas, had been high, the production 
of grains had also been high, said the 
Special Representative. If there was a 
sparse rainfall, such as last year, both 
cotton and grains were scarce and 
prices went up. The indigenous and 
Italian farmers were encouraged to 
grow grains, together with cotton and 
sisal, the latter being the two main 
cash crops. 

Replying further to Mr. Zonov, the 
Special Representative said the Admin- 
istration had begun distributing new 
agricultural machines, such as ploughs. 
However, many Somali farmers still 
preferred their old ways of farming, 
because their fathers and forefathers 
used such systems. New agricultural 
machinery had been supplied free to 
all the co-operatives, now numbering 
about 20. 


OIL CONCESSIONS Questioned about oil 
concessions, Mr. Spinelli said two had 
been granted—each for 40 years—one 
to an Italian concern and the other 
to a United States company. The com- 
panies had to pay royalties: 122 per 
cent for the next five years and 15 
per cent for the next five on any oil 
produced. At the end of that period the 
concessions would be reviewed in con- 
nection with oil royalties granted in 
Middle Eastern countries. The Ad- 
visory Council had not been consulted 
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REPRESENTATIVES chatting during a break in the proceedings of the Trusteeship Council. 
Dr. Miguel Rafel Urquia of E! Salvador, Vice-President of the Council for 1953; Dr. Joaquin 
Salazar, of the Dominican Republic; Mr. Pier Pasquale Spinelli, attending as the Special 
Representative of the Administering Authority for Somaliland; and Mr. Gastone Guidotti of Italy. 


on these matters because the Adminis- 
tration considered this to be a purely 
executive decision. 

Salah Eddine Tarazi, of Syria, 
noted that several Somaliland petitions 
concerned conflicts on land rights in 
the territory. What kind of jurisdic- 
tion was planned in this connection? 
At present, land legislation was so 
confused that even a specialized court 
would have difficulty in reaching a de- 
cision on the cases brought to it, said 
Mr. Spinelli. Much depended on a 
solution of the problem of property 
rights, whether they should be indi- 
vidual or collective. The Somalis them- 
selves were divided on this question; 
the nomadic population preferred col- 
lective property while the more settled 
favored individual property. However, 
not one Somali had been sent away 
from any land which he had culti- 
vated. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS The Council next 
turned to social issues. Léon Pignon, 
of France, noted from the administra- 
tive report that there had recently 
been an appreciable increase in hous- 
ing and lodging costs. Mr. Spinelli ex- 
plained that this arose from “the phe- 
nomenon of urbanism.” There was a 
clear-cut tendency to move from the 
country into the towns and this ex- 
plained the increased cost of housing. 

Replying to questions concerning 
the public health personnel, the Spe- 
cia] Representative said several Som- 
alis were attending courses for male 
nurses. A young Somali was about to 
attend a school of medicine in Italy 
and as soon as there were more such 
students the Administration would 
send them to universities overseas. It 
was doubtful if there would be many 
Somali doctors by 1960, but it was 
hoped there would be many medical 


students by that time. Mr. Spinelli 
did not think there would be enough 
students to establish a school of medi- 
cine, as suggested by the representa- 
tive of Syria. It should be remembered, 
he stressed, that when the Administer- 
ing Authority took over there were 
only about two thousand elementary 
school pupils, mostly enrolled in the 
first grade. However, it was planned 
to transform the present political 
school into one which would have a 
higher standard so that, by 1960, its 
standard would be that of an /nstitut 
Supérieur, It was also planned to estab- 
lish a higher sanitary school in the 
near future. 

Answering questions regarding mal- 
nutrition, Mr. Spinelli said that where 
it was prevalent food and vitamins 
were sent regularly and distributed 
by the local authorities. A program 
to combat malnutrition was _ being 
drawn up, in collaboration with ex- 
perts of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. The malnutrition problem was 
most acute in the northern region 

Dr. S. S. Liu, of China, asked about 
improvements in working conditions 
and the disparity of wages paid to in- 
digenous and non-indigenous workers. 
Working men in Somaliland were only 
“a small group,” Mr. Spinelli said. He 
did not think there were more than 
50,000, and of these, a large percent- 
age worked for the Administration. 
He admitted there was a difference in 
wages paid to Somalis and to foreign- 
ers but this was generally due to the 
limited number of skilled workmen 
amongst the indigenous population. 
He knew of many cases, however, 
where skilled Somalis received wages 
which differed only slightly from those 
paid to foreigners. The Administration 
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was planning a new labor code, in col- 
laboration with an expert of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 


EDUCATION Replying to mumerous 
questions concerning educational prog- 
ress, the Special Representative said 
that of the $1,000,000 budget alloca- 
tion for education, from 60 to 65 per 
cent was for primary education. The 
rest was for secondary and vocational 
education and for teacher-training. 
The latter preseuted one of the great- 
est problems and hindered progress. 
Catholic missions supplied about one- 
fifth of all the teachers in Somaliland. 

Another problem, commented on by 
several representatives, was that of 
establishing a written alphabet. There 
were many dialects and differing 
views as to what should constitute the 
best Somali language. Almost all Som- 
alis agreed that the dialect from the 
Mudugh, with some modifications, 
could serve as the official Somali lan- 
guage. Others favored the Arabic 
alphabet and still others the interna- 
tional phonetic alphabet. Mr. Spinelli 
stressed that one of the main educa- 
tional problems confronting the Ad- 
ministration was that of a written 
Somali language. 

Replying to a series of questions on 
education of Mr. Zonov, the Special 
Representative said that the settled 
population contained a_ school-age 
population of about 35,000. Last year 
about 16,000 were attending school, 
compared with 2,800 three years ago. 
In the next school year they expected 
about 23,000. The proportion of the 
budget spent on education, at present 
about 10 per cent, would increase to 
around 18 per cent by 1957. 

Another problem was how to per- 
suade the people to send their children 
to school and keep them there. At the 
opening of school every year quite a 
large number of boys attended, said 
Mr. Spinelli. But after a few months 
many of them simply disappeared. 
School committees to combat this 
problem were being organized and in 
some places had already done good 
work. Questioned about higher educa- 
tion, the Special Representative said 
that the political and administrative 
school in Mogadiscio was preparing 
students for work in both administra- 
tive and legal fields. In about four 
years it was hoped to have a certain 
number of young Somali judges. 
There was also a school of Islamic 
science at which professors from the 
Azar University of Cairo were teach- 
ing. Over 9,000 students were enrolled 
in evening adult courses. 


UNESCO AID Reference was made to 
aid given by the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization in drawing up the Admin- 
istration’s five-year educational plan. 
For UNEsco, Mr. Destombes disclosed 
that in addition the organization had 
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been asked to help in basic education 
for the nomadic population. Two 
UNESCO experts would form part of a 
mission in this connection. Many dif- 
ficulties were involved and it was use- 
less to seek speedy results. One of 
the important tasks was to train in- 
digenous_ teachers. UNESCO experts 
were also helping to devise a Somali 
alphabet. 


RADIO PROGRAMS Questioned about 
broadcasting programs, the Special 
Representative said that the radio or- 
ganization had been hampered so far 
by lack of equipment and personnel. 
Transmissions were given in three lJan- 
guages and many lectures in Arabic 
had been broadcast. Broadcasting took 
place from 5 to 6 p.m. At six o’clock 
after the time for prayer the day in 
Somaliland was considered officially 
over. That was why that time had 
been selected for radio broadcasts. 
Every town now had its loudspeakers 
and the Administration estimated that 
about 15,000 people in the territory 
listened to the daily broadcast. Later, 
broadcasting would be further de- 
veloped and it was hoped every village 
would have its loudspeaker, 


PETITIONERS’ VIEWS Two spokesmen for 
political parties in Somaliland were 
granted oral hearings and the Council 
heard their views. Earlier, the Coun- 
cil had rejected a Syrian motion to 
permit a representative of the Somali 
Youth League to participate in the 
discussions. 

The first Somali representative, Ab- 
dulcadir Mohamed Aden, representa- 
tive of the Hisbia Dighil e Méirifle 
and several other political organiza- 
tions in the territory, referred to a 
tragic event which occurred in Somali- 
land just before he left. Territorial 
Counselor Osman Mohamed Hussen, 


WANTED: LINOTYPE EXPERT 


Questioned about the Arabic section 
of the government newspaper in 
Somaliland, the Special Representa- 
tive, Mr. Spinelli, said: “In 1951, when 
we started our work there, we had no 
modern typographic machines to print 
the newspaper as we wanted, in Italian 
and in Arabic. We then ordered a very 
modern machine, which arrived last 
year. If we have not been able to ex- 
pand the Arabic part of the news- 
paper—which is larger now than be- 
fore—it is due to the fact that we 
have not been able up to now to find 
a good linotype expert who knows 
both the Arabic and Italian languages. 
We are trying to find such an expert 
and as soon as we find him we shall 
be able to have at least one page or 
more, of the four pages of the news- 
paper, printed in Arabic.” 


a director of Mr. Aden’s party, was 
stabbed to death as he was about to 
leave for New York to present him- 


self before the Council. Mr. Aden 
failed to understand the motive for 
this crime and stressed that all parties 
in Somaliland had two all-important 
aims: the independence of the terri- 
tory and the progress of the popula- 
tion. 

He added, however, that the differ- 
ence between his own and the other 
main political group — the Somali 
Youth League was that whereas 
some members of the latter committed 
“acts of violence,” the group to which 
he belonged “avail themselves of the 
guidance of the Administering Author- 
ity and consider it fair to admit the 
benefits of the Administration.” 





TRANSFORMING TRIBES Mr. Aden said 
his party believed that the Somali 
tribes could not be disbanded and a 
new system substituted in a few years. 
They must be guided and interested by 
means of appropriate measures, so that 
a gradual transformation takes place 
until, finally, social, economic and 
political progress has penetrated and 
been extended to the entire territory, 
creating new living conditions. Som- 
aliland’s evolution would be the result 
of two concurrent movements: first, 
the development of the parties and of 
the various administrative and political 
organizations which the Administering 
Authority was establishing, particular- 
ly in the cities and other centres; sec- 
ondly, the evolution of the tribes, as a 
result of the diffusion of new ideas 
and, above all, as a result of the 
change in the economic situation. 
Measures stressed by Mr. Aden in- 
cluded the following: irrigation of 
certain zones of Somaliland by dams 
or other works for the canalization of 
the waters of the Juba and Webi 
Shebeli; investment of foreign capital 
in economic enterprises; subsidy by 
the International Bank of the most 
important works; and the assignment 
to Somaliland, as an extraordinary 
measure, of funds and equipment for 
experimental agriculture and industry 
in the regions offering the greatest pos- 
sibilities of economic exploitation. 


SOMALI YOUTH LEAGUE The second in- 
digenous spokesman, Abdullahi Issa, 
of the Somali Youth League, said 
a large section of politically-minded 
Somalis publicly expressed their doubt 
that the General Assembly’s decision 
would be successfully implemented 
within the time fixed. The main cause 
of the doubt was the possibility that 
Italy might seek and obtain an ex- 
tension of the period so as to rule the 
territory longer than envisioned in 
the original decision of the Assembly. 
Mr. Issa recalled that the numerous 
petitions presented by the Somali 
(Continued on page 19) 
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SIX SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHERS from American middle-western states paid a three day visit to 


Headquarters on June 15-17. Mrs. Gisella Johnson, Lincoln, Minnesota; Dorothy Foss, Alexandria, 
Minnesota; Ed Bolton, an editor of the Minneapolis (Minn.) Star, sponsor of the visit, and 
Borghild Johnson, of Sioux Falls, South Dakota joined in a discussion with King Gordon, of the 
Secretariat's Human Rights Division. The other teachers are: Robert J. Melrose, of Bruce, Wis- 
consin, Leotta Hampton, Brookings, South Dakota, and Mrs. Eva Dratz, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


World Affairs Teachers Pay Visit 





ne understanding of the United 
Nations will come to Sioux Falls 
and Brookings, South Dakota, to Min- 
neapolis, Alexandria and tiny Lincoln, 
Minnesota, and to Bruce, Wisconsin 
as a result of a visit on June 15-17 
of six public school teachers from 
these communities to United Nations 
Headquarters. ° 

The visitors, Mrs. Eva Dratz, Fol- 
well junior high school, Minneapolis; 
Mrs. Gisella Johnson, Lincoln, rural 
teacher; Borghild Johnson, Sioux Falls; 
Dorothy Foss, Alexandria; Leotta 
Hampton, Brookings; and Robert J. 
Melrose, Bruce, are all social studies 
instructors. 

Though this was the first look at 
Headquarters for most of the group, 
the United Nations was not new to 
them. In fact, it was their competence 
and ingenuity in teaching about world 
affairs that carried them to New York. 
They were a select six from among 
colleagues at more than 1,400 schools 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Wisconsin participating in 
the newspaper’s program. 

In three days of conferences, inter- 
views and attendance at sessions and 
in becoming familiar with the physical 
plant of the United Nations, the teach- 
ers added flesh and life to their con- 
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By ED BOLTON 


cept of the Organization’s aims and 
operations. 


APPEAL They brought home with them 
an appeal to help the American people 
develop greater patience with the 
United Nations. 

Expressing enthusiasm for the world 
affairs program, Benjamin Cohen, 
Assistant Secretary-General for the 
Department of Public Information, 
said “Citizens in this country, like 
those in all countries, will argue for 
years over whether to pave an alley 
in their town and the controversy is 
considered perfectly normal. Yet when 
the United Nations does not solve a 
complex international problem in 48 
hours, many of these same people call 
it a failure. 

“It would help,” Mr. Cohen sug- 
gested, “if the responsibility of the 
United States for world leadership 
were more widely recognized in the 
United States; also if it were recog- 
nized that rarely is any situation all 
black or all white; that there is give 
and take in internationa] life; that 
compromise is not to be confused with 
appeasement.” 

Others who talked to the group and 
answered a wide range of questions 
included Tor Gjesdal, Principal Direc- 
tor of the Department of Public In- 


PRIZE-WINNING TEACHERS 


A daily newspaper, The Star, in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, in the United 
States, offers a course of study in 
world affairs for the use of high 
school teachers and students in some 


1,400 schools in Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota and Wisconsin. 
Heavily accenting United Nations 
affairs, the program, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. William Rogers, director 
of the World Affairs Centre at the 
University of Minnesota, includes 
reading lists, teachers’ guides and a 
flow of weekly topic outlines, back- 
ground articles and news quizzes. 


Both students and teachers compete 
for prizes in oral and written tests on 
the year’s program. For the teachers, 
this year’s prize was a visit to Head- 
quarters. Herewith the BULLETIN pre- 
sents some impressions of that visit by 
an editor of The Star. 





formation; Dr. William Agar, Acting 
Director of Special Services Division, 


Information; 
co-ordinator, 
in the 


Department of Public 
Mrs. Dorothy Lewis, 
United States station relations, 
Department’s Radio Division; Miss 
Molly Flynn, liaison officer, United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East; 
George T. Daniel, area specialist, Car- 
ibbean section, Department of Trus- 
teeship; King Gordon, specialist in 
human rights; Mrs. Josephine Frank, 
public correspondence unit of the 
American Association for the United 
Nations; and Ambassador Henry Ca- 
bot Lodge, Jr., head of the United 
States mission to the United Nations. 

Convening of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil found the teachers fascinated spec- 
tators, and later they attended Com- 
mission sessions on opium control and 
on petitions from Trusteeship areas. 

Ever alert for facts, the teachers 
found new data about United Nations 
for classroom use. More important, 
they left feeling they had tapped +! 
heart of the Organization; each found 
something of the spirit and ideals of 
the United Nations to pass on to 
pupils and citizens. 


UNDERSTANDING That the teachers 
would press for greater understanding 
of the United Nations in ‘their com- 
munities was evident from their com- 
ments on a radio interview with a 
broadcaster from United Nations 
radio. 

Said Miss Hampton, “There is a 
great deal of interest in the United 
Nations in my community. Three or- 
ganizations to which I belong, includ- 
ing the League of Women Voters, 
have study groups on the United 
Nations. I plan to talk with all of 
them.” 

The fact that the United Nations 


(Continued on page 20) 
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“FREEDOM VILLAGE,” near Pan Mun Jom, as it was being prepared earlier this year to receive repatriated sick and wounded prisoners. 


MOUNTAIN-SIDE SIGN réading ‘Koje-Do’ marks the site of this United Nations Command prisoner-of-war camp No. 1 at Koje-Do, Korea. 
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Prison Breaks Threaten Armistice 


Koreans’ Unilateral Action Comes as Shock’ 


EGOTIATORS for the United 

Nations Command and for the 
Chinese and North Koreans signed an 
agreement on the exchange of prison- 
ers of war on June 8 (see the BUL- 
LETIN, vol. XIV, no. 12), and thus 
broke a deadlock which, for more 
than a year, had prevented settlement 
of the one remaining question holding 
up the conclusion of an armistice in 
Korea. Thereafter, the delegations held 
further closed meetings on June 9, 
10, and 17, while their liaison officers 
and two groups of staff officers held 
seyeral closed meetings to discuss ad- 
ministrative details pertaining to an 
armistice. 

“Freedom Village,” not far from 
Pan Mun Jom, was being prepared 
meanwhile for the repatriation of pris- 
oners of war after the signing of a 
comprehensive armistice agreement. 

On June 18, however, the United 
Nations Command issued a statement 
disclosing that North Korean prison- 
ers of war had been released earlier 
that day. 

“Between midnight and dawn to- 
day,” the statement .said, “approxi- 
mately 25,000 militantly anti-commu- 
nist North Korean prisoners of war 
broke out of United Nations Com- 
mand prisoner-of-war camps at Pusan, 
Masan, Namsan, and Sang Mudai. 

“Statements attributed to high offi- 
cials of the Republic of Korea now 
make it clear that the action had been 
secretly planned and carefully co-or- 
dinated at top levels in the Korean 
Government, and outside assistance 
was furnished the prisoners of war in 
their mass breakout. 

“Republic of Korea Army security 
units assigned as guards at the prison- 
er-of-war camps did little to prevent 
the breakout, and there is every evi- 
dence of actual collusion between Re- 
public of Korea guards and prisoners. 


ESPECIALLY TRAINED “During the past 
year these Republic of Korea secur- 
ity guard units have been especially 
trained for their duties at prisoner-of- 
‘war camps in order that more than 
13,000 United States and Republic of 
Korea Army combat troops, which 
would otherwise be required as secur- 
ity personnel, might be made available 
for front-line duty. 

“Republic of Korea security guard 
units were especially suitable for 
camps containing communist Korean 
prisoners in view of the previous co- 
operative attitude of these prisoners 
of war. 

“United States personnel at these 
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non-repatriate camps were limited in 
each case to the camp commander 
and a few administrative personnel. 
They exerted every effort to prevent 
today’s mass breakout, but, in the face 
of collusion between Republic of Ko- 
rea guards and prisoners, their efforts 
were largely unavailing. The large 
quantity of non-toxic irritants em- 
ployed proved ineffective because of 
the great number of prisoners in- 
volved in the night-time breakout, 

“Nine prisoners were killed and 
sixteen injured by rifle fire. There 
were no casualties among United Na- 
tions Command personnel. 

“As of 1300 hours [1 p.m.] this 
afternoon, 971 escaped prisoners of 
war have been recovered. 

“Republic of Korea security guard 
units which have left their posts at the 
non-repatriate camps are being re- 
placed by United States troops.” 

The suciden release of the 25,000 
prisoners was reported to the Chinese 
and North Koreans at Pan Mun Jom 
by means of a letter handed to them 
by a United Nations Command liaison 
officer late in the evening of June 18. 
The letter indicated that Republic of 
Korea guards at the camps had been 
replaced by United States troops and 
that every effort was being made to 
recover the prisoners at liberty. 


SECRETARY-GENERAL’S COMMENT  Secre- 
tary-General Dag  Hammarskjold 
meanwhile commented on the events 
in Korea in the following statement 
at United Nations Headquarters on 
June 18: 

“From the United Nations point of 


- 


view, it is regrettable that the Repub- 
lic of Korea, by the unilateral act of 
releasing prisoners of war and other 
recent actions, has increased the diffi- 
culty of establishing a state of affairs 
in which the United Nations may 
successfully engage in the rehabilita- 
tion of that country and in a peaceful 
and constructive approach regarding 
the unification of Korea. 

“The grave developments are not 
only in clear contradiction of the 
United Nations position, but come 
strangely from the Government of a 
country—the Republic of Korea 
which has for years been the bene- 
ficiary of so much effort and sacrifice 
by Members of the United Nations.” 


MR. PEARSON’S STATEMENT And Lester 
B. Pearson, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs of Canada and Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly, made 
the following statement in Canada: 

“We are under no obligation to 
support or participate in any operation 
brought on by the Government cf the 
Republic of Korea and not by decision 
of the United Nations. From this it 
follows that we must condemn the 
last-minute action ordered by the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Korea 
which might prejudice an armistice 
agreement, which, in its turn, we 
hoped would be the first step for 
bringing about peace and unification 
of that unhappy land.” 


CHINESE-NORTH KOREAN CHARGE At a 
meeting of the armistice negotiators 
at Pan Mun Jom on June 20—the first 
open meeting they had held since May 
16—the Chinese and North Koreans 
accused the United Nations Com- 
mand of deliberately conniving with 
President Syngman Rhee, of the Re- 
public of Korea, in carrying out a 
long-premeditated scheme of vio'ating 
the agreement on prisoners of war 


age 


ONE OF THE WATCHTOWERS outside a prisoner-of-war compound at Pusan being 
inspected by military personnel and newsmen after the mass outbreak of prisoners. 








which had been signed on June 8 and 
of obstructing the realization of an 
armistice. 


The Republic of Korea Government 
and Army, “directly controlled by 
your side,” they said, had coerced the 
25,000 prisoners—more than half the 
non-repatriates — into leaving the 
camps under a so-called order of re- 
lease and through the co-ordinated 
action of secret agents and security 
units from inside and outside. They 
had also indicated openly that they 
were prepared to press those prisoners 
into the Republic of Korea Army “so 
as to achieve the aim of forcibly re- 
taining prisoners of war.” 

The Chinese and North Koreans 
mentioned that, on the previous day 
—June 19—another 1,813 prisoners 
had been “forced” to leave camps. 
They regarded the situation as ex- 
tremely serious. 


Since President Syngman Rhee and 
his “clique” had been clamoring for 
opposition to an armistice and for ad- 
vancing northward, the United Na- 
tions Command could not have been 
unaware of the situation; yet it had 
not adopted any measures to prevent 
the incidents and must therefore bear 
serious responsibility. 


The Chinese and North Koreans 
asked if the United Nations Command 
was able to control the Republic of 
Korea Government and Army, and, if 
not, if an armistice in Korea would 
include President Syngman_ Rhee’s 
“clique.” If it was not included, what 
assurances were there for implement- 
ing an armistice agreement on the 
part of the Republic of Korea? If 
the Republic was included, the United 
Nations Command must be responsible 
for recovering immediately all prison- 
ers at liberty — those released and 
those retained under coercion to be 
“press-ganged” into the Republic of 
Korea Army. The Command would 
also have to give assurance that sim- 
ilar incidents would not recur. 


After that June 20 meeting of the 
armistice negotiators for the two sides, 
no further meetings were scheduled 
at Pan Mun Jom. The next meeting, 
it was said, would convene at the 
request of either side. 


An additional 420 prisoners were 
reported to have escaped from various 
compounds on June 20, and an unde- 
termined number, according to early 
reports, on June 21. Korean National 
Police apprehended a group of about 
100 Chinese prisoners who had es- 
caped from a camp at Pusan. 


COMMANDER MEETS PRESIDENT On June 
22, General Mark W. Clark, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United Nations 
Command, held two meetings with 
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PRESIDENT SYNGMAN RHEE 


President Syngman Rhee at which a 
“friendly and encouraging discussion” 
took place. General Clark disclosed 
that the armistice agreement had been 
almost completed prior to the break- 
out of prisoners. The signing of an 
armistice was a matter between the 
United Nations Command and _ the 
Chinese and North Koreans, and he, 
as Commander-in-Chief, was author- 
ized to sign for the United Nations 
Command. 


MESSAGE TO PRESIDENT On June 23, 
Secretary-General Hammarskjold ca- 
bled to President Syngman Rhee the 
following message from Mr. Pearson: 


“As President of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations I have 
been shocked to hear of the unilateral 
action which you have sanctioned in 
bringing about the release of non- 
repatriable North Korean prisoners 
from the United Nations prisoner-of- 
war camps in Korea. 


“I take this occasion to recall the 
decisive action taken by the United 
Nations when aggression was initiated 
in June 1950 and the satisfaction which 
you expressed in the response of the 
United Nations to the urgent appeals 
made by you for military and other as- 
sistance. That collaboration, aimed at 
the repelling of aggression and the 
restoration of your country to a con- 
dition of peace and economic well- 
being, has been marked by three years 
of effective effort on the part of Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, and of 
your Government and people, under 
the direction of the United Nations 
Command. In view of what this colla- 
boration has meant to your people, 
it is most regrettable that you have 
taken action which threatens the re- 
sults already achieved and the prospect 


of a peaceful solution of remaining 
problems. 


“This release of North Korean pris- 
oners from United Nations prisoner- 
of-war camps in Korea is particularly 
shocking in view of the progress made 
by the armistice negotiators in Pan 
Mun Jom, which has resulted in the 
acceptance of principles laid down in 
the United Nations General Assem- 
bly’s resolution of December 3, 1952, 
endorsed by 54 Member nations. The 
acceptance of the principles underly- 
ing this resolution, especially that of 
no forcible repatriation of prisoners, 
which has been the basis of your posi- 
tion as well as that of the United Na- 
tions, has only been obtained after 
two years of patient and _ persistent 
negotiation by the United Nations 
Command. 


AGREEMENT VIOLATED ‘The action taken, 
with your consent, in releasing the 
North Korean prisoners violates the 
agreement reached by the two sides 
on June 8, 1953, embodying these 
principles, and it occurs at a time 
when hostilities are about to cease, 
and when the questions of the unifica- 
tion of Korea and related Korean 
problems can be dealt with by a politi- 
cal conference involving the parties 
concerned. 


“In July 1950, as a means of assur- 
ing necessary military solidarity with 
the United Nations effort in repelling 
aggression, you undertook to place the 
land, sea, and air forces of the Repub- 
lic of Korea under the ‘command 
authority’ of the United Nations Com- 
mand. Your action referred to above 
violates that undertaking. 


“As President of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations I feel it 
my duty to bring to your attention the 
gravity of this situation. I hope and 
trust that you will co-operate with 
the United Nations Command in its 
continuing and determined efforts to 
obtain an early and honorable arm- 
istice. 

“I should like to take this occasion 
to express, as President of the United 
Nations General Assembly, my pro- 
found sympathy for the sufferings of 
the people of Korea during the past 
three years, and my admiration for 
the valiant efforts of the Republic of 
Korea Army in its co-operation with 
the forces of the United Nations. It is 
my earnest hope that this co-operation 
will continue, not only in the imme- 
diate task of obtaining the armistice 
but in assuring that the armistice is 
thereafter faithfully observed, in order 
that we may jointly proceed toward 
our common objective of the unifica- 
tion of Korea by peaceful means. If 
this co-operation were ended, it would 
be the Korean people who would suffer 
first and suffer most.” 


U.N. B.—July 1, 1953 
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International Treaty Endorsed for 


Limiting World Opium Production 





Dr. Lindt Appraises Aims of New Protocol 


HE United Nations Opium Conference on June 18 adopted a protocol 

designed to limit the production, wholesale trade in and use of opium 
throughout the world. This action, taken by a vote of 27 to none, with 2 absten- 
tions, completed more than a month’s work at United Nations Headquarters by 
the Conference, in which representatives from 35 countries participated. In addi- 
tion, observers from eight other countries and from the Permanent Central 
Opium Board, the Drug Supervisory Body, and the World Health Organization, 


were present. 


The ceremony of the signing of the Protocol and of the Final Act of the 
Opium Conference took place on June 23 (see box). 

Before the conclusion of the Conference an appraisal of its work and 
objectives was given by the President, Dr. Auguste Lindt, of Switzerland. 


Dr. Lindt stated: 

In all international conferences of 
this type it is necessary to achieve a 
balance between the ideal and the ne- 
cessity of obtaining the requisite num- 
ber of signatures to the resulting treaty. 
In our Conference I think this balance 
has been kept. 

Essentially, this has been a Confer- 
ence concerned with a technical sub- 
ject, The delegations have included 
both technical and diplomatic person- 
nel; all, however, have worked on a 
technical basis, for a social object, and 
the amount of purely political argu- 
ments has been very small indeed, al- 
most insignificant. 

The amount of good-will shown by 
the delegations has been very striking. 
Great efforts have been made to reach 
working compromises between the 
various interests of consuming, pro- 
ducing and manufacturing countries; 
and little time and energy spent on 
making debating points. 

As a result, when the final votes on 
the articles of the Protocol were taken, 
there was a very large degree of 
unanimity. 


FIRST TREATY On the long view, per- 
haps its most interesting feature is 
that this is the first treaty aimed at 
limitation of production of opium at 
which it has been possible to arrive. 
It is true, and it should not be taken 
as a criticism, that the “regulation” 
provisions of the Protocol are stronger 
than the limitation provisions. That 
does not lessen the importance of the 
fact that provisions with a view to 
limitation are going to be added to 
the international legislation on the 
subject. 

The simple declaration in Article 
(2), “The Parties shall limit the use 
of opium exclusively to medical and 
scientific needs,” represents a culmin- 
ation of 44 years of international en- 
deavor—since the Shanghai Confer- 
ence of 1909—to establish this prin- 
ciple. 

There are important provisions in 
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the Protocol for strengthening the sys- 
tem of national control, more particu- 
larly in the producing countries. All 
control of narcotics rests essentially on 
national control, and these interna- 
tional provisions should help the efforts 
which are being made in the countries 
concerned. Special mention should be 
made of the provisions to which the 
producing countries agreed that esti- 
mates and statistics of the area to be 
cultivated with the opium poppy should 
be provided to the international con- 
trol bodies. 

The Protocol puts more duties and 
more work on the international bodies, 
especially on the Permanent Central 
Opium Board and the Supervisory 
Body, which have played such an 
effective part in building up an effi- 
cient system of control; also on the 
United Nations and on the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, the President 
of which, I am glad to say, has. ac- 
cepted the duties put on him with the 
appeal clause of the Protocol. 

The Conference has devoted much 
attention to the question of the powers 
of the control organ should cases arise 
where a country does not effectively 
carry out the provisions of the Proto- 
col and so prejudices the contro] su- 
pervision. The sanction that can be 
imposed in the extreme case where 
lesser measures have failed to rectify 
the situation is the severe penalty of 
the imposition of a compulsory em- 
bargo on the export and import of 
opium on the country concerned. The 
situation will, of course, usually be 
met without recourse to sanctions such 
as this. Much constructive thought 
was given by the Conference to con- 
sidering the situation and the extent to 
which local inquiries by the Permanent 
Central Opium Board would be useful, 
and this method of proceeding is in- 
cluded among the measures of the 
Protocol. 


INTERIM MEASURE The international 
machinery in this field, taken as a 


SIGNING OF THE PROTOCOL 


The representatives of 17 countries 
signed the Opium Protocol at Head- 
quarters on June 23 while 31 delega- 
tions signed the Final Act of the 
United Nations Opium Conference. 
Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold congratulated the delegates for 
the results achieved at the Conference. 
He recalled that the subject of the 
Conference concerned technical prob- 
lems, the solution of which would be 
profitable to all humanity. 


The Protocol—entitled the Protocol 
for Limiting and Regulating the Cul- 
tivation of the Poppy Plant, the Pro- 
duction of, International and Whole- 
sale Trade in, and Use of Opium— 
attempts to limit the illicit traffic and 
use of opium by indirect means, i.e. 
by limiting the stocks of opium, the 
number of producing (exporting) 
countries and regulating the areas of 
cultivation. The document is an in- 
terim agreement which anticipates the 
conclusion of a Single Convention to 
deal with narcotic drugs as a whole 
and which would supersede the previ- 
ous treaties pertaining to the subject. 

The Final Act explains the back- 
ground and the aims of the Confer- 
ence, lists the participants, the organs 
and the officers. The Protocol will 
remain open for signature through De- 
cember 31, 1953, on behalf of any 
Member of the United Nations and 
on behalf of those non-Members re- 
ferred to in Article 16 of the Protocol. 

The 17 countries which signed the 
Protocol on June 23 were: Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 
German Federal Republic, France, 
Greece, India, Italy, Japan, Republic 
of Korea, Liechtenstein, Philippines, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom, United 
States and Viet Nam. Yugoslavia 
became the eighteenth state to sign the 
Protocol, on June 24. 





whole, is very complicated as our 
work on statistics, estimates, and ap- 
peals provisions in this Conference 
attests. 

The Protocol] is an interim measure 
which anticipates the Single Conven- 
tion dealing with the control of nar- 
cotics as a whole, which will supersede 
all the existing treaties. In this context 
the Protocol should be both useful in 
itself and also help in the work of 
drawing up the Single Convention, on 
which the United Nations Narcotics 
Commission has already been work- 
ing for some time. 

In these matters and indeed in the ° 
Protocol as a whole the Conference 
has built on the essential] work done 
by the United Nations Narcotics Com- 
mission in drawing up the draft Proto- 
col. 
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THESE BOATS PLY one of yid's m 


. RHINE BOATMEN OB nN 


HE welfare of the boatmen of the 
River Rhine constitutes an inter- 
national problem involving a_ small 
segment of people of five advanced 
nations: Germany, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, France, and Switzerland. 
The Rhine is no respecter of na- 
tional boundaries, and it carries its 
laden boats and the men who work 
them through most of Western Eu- 
rope. Since earliest times, the river 
has had a vital role in the life and 
economic development of Europe. Its 
fleet consists of 7,700 freight and pas- 
senger boats, tugs and lighters, which 
carry a floating population of nearly 
ee 45,000 persons and traffic of about 
THE GROCERY BOAT comes alongside in Duisburg Harbor. 40,000,000 tons. Since the war, the 
Rhine has become again a principal 
DIRECTOR PIERRE COADIC of the Rhine Boat Training School, Strasbourg. means of transport of the materials of 
_————— . “ heavy industry, coal and metals, which 
CEMTRE ZZ . oo are the basis of the industrial wealth 
gd APPRENTIS S25 4a. = ae of the region. 
ies BATELI Be. 4 ' Trade and navigation on the river 
fH have long been under international 


tS] Sua it ann 


, . ae a a - — Wad rt regulation, but the boatmen and their 
be } —— “4 families are not safeguarded. Like 


Pw 5 . eae. 5 river men everywhere, the Rhine boat- 
uae b = men are on the move constantly, and 
their families know no _ permanent 
home except the ships. Most of their 
working lives are spent outside the 
boundaries of their native lands. As a 
result, they are often deprived of the 
social services they would normally 
be entitled to. And their problems are 
many, involving sickness, accidents, 
schools, recreation, and social develop- 





of faid’s most vital trade arteries. 


HIN SOCIAL BENEFITS 


ment among others 
In the absence of _ international 


SOCIAL SECURITY is extended for the first time to these workers. 


HATCH COVERS ARE REMOVED preparatory to loading a barge. 


agreements among the five countries 
concerning social security and working 
conditions, Rhine River boatmen have 
been victims of their jobs. 


IMPROVING CONDITIONS As long ago as 
1920 the International Labor Organi- 
zation recommended application in in- 
land navigation of the eight-hour day 
and the 48-hour week. Since then, 
many steps have been taken to secure 
improved conditions for Rhine River 
boatmen and their families. Two ILO 
agreements were adopted by the five 
nations at a conference convened by 
1Lo. The first, which has been ratified 
by Switzerland, would enable Rhine 
boatmen to be fully covered by social 
security and to obtain medical care 
in whichever country they might be, 
regardless of what flag they sail under. 
The second would establish minimum 
employment standards aboard all 
Rhine ships. Representatives of the 
five nations have initialed arrange- 
ments for administration of the plan. 
This provides for establishment of an 
administrative centre at the seat of the 
Central Commission for Rhine Navi- 
gation at Strasbourg. The centre will 
regulate the practical problems in- 
volved in the notification of sickness 
and accidents, the granting of benefits, 
and the control of pensions, Parlia- 
mentary ratification will conclude the 
negotiations, 
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Gold Distribution Before Court 





Claims to Money Looted by Germans 


HE amount of monetary gold 

looted by the Germans during 
World War II was substantial enough 
so that the Paris Conference on 
Reparation, in its Final Act signed in 
January 1946, provided that all gold 
found in Germany by the Allied 
Forces should be pooled for distribu- 
tion. Restitution was to be made, 
among the countries participating in 
the pool, in proportion to their respec- 
tive losses. 

Part of the loot was 2,338.7565 
kilograms of monetary gold, currently 
worth $2,631,746.20, taken by the 
Germans on September 16, 1943, from 
the Mint and the Bank of Italy in 
Rome. The gold at that time was the 
property of the National Bank of Al- 
bania. Both Italy and Albania claimed 
it before the Tripartite Commission for 
the Restitution of Monetary Gold, 
established by the United States, 
France, and the United Kingdom un- 
der the Final Act of the Reparations 
Conference. 

Albania’s claim was based on a law 
adopted January 13, 1945, establishing 
the Albanian State Bank and transfer- 
ring to it all the assets of the National 
Bank of Albania. Italy’s claim relied 
on the fact that on Sepember 16, 1943, 
88.5 per cent of the share capital of 
the National Bank of Albania was 
the property of the Italian state. 

The Commission considered itself 
incompetent to determine the competi- 
tive claims of the two countries and 
referred the claims to the Govern- 
ments of the United States, France, 
and the United Kingdom. The Govern- 
ments, unable to agree on a decision, 
requested the President of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice to designate an 
arbitrator to advise them. 


CLAIMS They, also, however, noted 
other complications in the distribution 
of the gold. In a statement made to 
accompany the announcement of the 
request for appointment of an arbi- 
trator, the Governments took note 
of further claims made by the United 
Kingdom and by Italy, in case the arbi- 
trator should hold that the gold be- 
longed to Albania. 

The United Kingdom on April 9, 
1949, had obtained a judgment in the 
International Court of Justice against 
Albania for £843,947 for deaths and 
injuries to British sailors and the loss 
of and damage to warships when the 
ships ran afoul of an undisclosed mine 
field in the Corfu Channel. The Court 
held Albania responsible for the loss. 
The judgment has not been satisfied. 

Italy’s claim was based on the con- 
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fiscation by Albania of the assets of 
the National Bank of Albania in 1945, 

The Governments said that if the 
arbitrator found that Albania owned 
the gold, they would deliver it to the 
United Kingdom in part payment on 
the unsatisfied judgment unless within 
90 days either Italy or Albania applied 
to the Court for a different distribu- 
tion. The Governments agreed to be 
bound by the decision of the Court, 
accepting jurisdiction as defendants in 
case an application was made. 

On February 20, 1953, the arbitra- 
tor held that the gold belonged to AI- 
bania. 


SHARE Italy applied to the Court on 
May 19, 1953, asking for determina- 
tion of whether any share of the gold 
due Albania should go to Italy and 
whether Italy’s or the United King- 
dom’s claim should have priority. 

The application described a financial 
arrangement with Albania, completed 
in 1925, under which Italian financiers 
established the National Bank of AI- 
bania and the Company for Economic 
Development of Albania and granted 


the Albanian Government a _ loan 
which eventually amounted to 62 mil- 
lion gold francs. Repayment of the 
loan was guaranteed to the Company 
from the revenue from customs, state 
monopolies on salt, cigarettepaper and 
matches and, if necessary, by the rev- 
enue from other taxes. The Italian 
Government later acquired an 88.5 
per cent interest in the Bank and all 
the shares of the Development Com- 
pany. 

The damages arising when Albania 
abrogated the financial agreement, in 
January 1945, consist, Italy claims, of 
the loss of banking profits covering an 
unexpired period in the agreement of 
30 years (it was to run until 1975) 
and the failure to repay the loan, due 
in 1965 (other than 2 million gold 
francs), a sum altogether amounting 
to 117 million gold francs, consider- 
ably more than Albania’s interest in 
the gold pool. 

The application asserts that as the 
Albanian law of 1945 was confisca- 
tory, it could have no extraterritorial 
effect to transfer title to gold which 
at the time was in Germany. 

As for the conflicting claims be- 
tween Italy and the United Kingdom, 
Italy claims priority both because the 
loan to Albania was secured by tax 
revenues and in point of time. The 
Albanian abrogation occurred in Janu- 
ary 1945, Britain’s maritime disaster 
in October 1946. 


| LAW COMMISSION MEETS | 





RRM 


THE INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION is holding its sixth session at Geneva. Left to right: 
J. P. A. Francois, of the Netherlands, Chairman, Yuen li-Liang, of the United Nations Legal 
Department, Secretary of tho Commission, Mr. Gilberto Amado, of Brazil, First Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. Jaroslav Zourek, of Czechoslovakia, Mr. Jesus-Maria Yepes, of Colombia and Mr. Georges 
Scelle, of France. Mr. Scelle was Special Rapporteur for the draft code on Arbitral Procedure. 
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Crime Prevention Studies Urged 





Use of Prison Labor in Rebabtlitation 


NTERNATIONALLY, as well as 

nationally, the question of prison 
labor has long been of great concern 
to penology. It was a major item on 
the agenda of the ad hoc Advisory 
Committee of Experts on the Preven- 
tion of Crime and Treatment of Of- 
fenders in the ten-day closed session 
which ended on June 24 at Head- 
quarters. 

The Committee elected Thorsten 
Sellin, professor of sociology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, in the 
United States, Chairman and Paul 
Cornil, Secretary-General of the Min- 
istry of Justice in Belgium, Rapporteur. 
The Committee’s other members are: 
Samuel T. Barnett, New Zealand Sec- 
retary for Justice; Behram H. Mehta, 
Professor at the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, India; and Sebastien Soler, 
barrister-at-law and expert in penal 
law, Argentina. 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion also was invited to designate a 
representative to participate in the dis- 
cussion. ; 


PRISON LABOR ‘The nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries have witnessed 
marked changes in attitudes toward 
prison labor, a report for the Commit- 
tee prepared by Chairman Sellin ad- 
vises. The International Penal and 
Penitentiary Commission has dealt 
with this question from many angles 
ever since its first congress in London 
in 1872. It has considered whether 
prison labor should be designed and 
utilized as punishment or organized, 
instead, in terms of economic efficiency 
and rehabilitation values. 


It has also considered systems for 
state use of prison products, extra- 
mural industries, wages, legal and so- 
cial security protection. Most recently, 
at the last International Congress in 
1950 at The Hague, the tovic was 
reviewed under the heading “How is 
prison labor to be organized so as to 
yield both moral benefits and a useful 
social and economic return?” Similar- 
ly, the close attention which penologi- 
cal problems associated with prison 
labor have received in Latin American 
conferences reflects the importance 
attached to the subject by Latin 
American countries. 

In the past, prison labor was itself 
utilized as a major form of punish- 
ment. Tasks were selected or designed 
to provide arduous and unrewarding 
experiences for the prisoners. Sym- 
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bolic of this era when the purpose of 
imprisonment was exclusively punitive 
were the treadmill and the rock-pile, 
and vestiges of this era may still be 
observed today. 

Prison labor has also passed 
through a period during which it was 
viewed exclusively in terms of exploi- 
tation and profit to the state. Schemes 
for placing prison manpower at the 
disposal of private contractors led to 
such abuse that the practice has, in 
general, been modified or eliminated 
entirely, Vestiges of this, too, how- 
ever, are still to be seen. 

Nevertheless, as imprisonment has 
increasingly been accepted as a means 
of rehabilitation and prison experience 
has been viewed as a means of better 
equipping the offender for social ad- 
justment, prison labor is seen to have 
considerable potentiality for training 
the prisoner. It is now thought of not 
only as vocational training but as so- 
cial training in which the individual 
may improve his capacity for co-opera- 
tion, planning and personal responsi- 
bility. The usefulness of prison labor 
in this regard may have been exag- 
gerated, yet prison work experience can 
be of considerable resocializing value. 


INFLUENCE OF ECONOMY Moreover, when 
prison labor is viewed in relation to 
the national background of economic 
and social development, especially the 
production of goods, improvement of 
occupational skills and maximum 
utilization of manpower resources, it 
takes on additional significance. 
Prison labor has been influenced by 
the character of the national economy. 
It has been claimed, for example, 
that the large congregate institutions 
of today have come about not alone 
on the basis of penological principles 
but in response to a desire for indus- 
trial efficiency. Conversely, the com- 
petition offered by prison labor to free 
labor has, in some instances, met the 
concerted resistance of both industrial 
management and_ organized labor. 
Both groups have: claimed that prison 
labor was undermining their legitimate 
interests and, additionally, organized 
labor has claimed that traditional 
prison practices vis-a-vis prison labor 
undermined the dignity of labor. In 
many instances, demoralizing idleness 
in prison has been the immediate re- 
sult and thus the question of prison 
labor has become a major penological 
problem in some of the more highly 


developed countries. These and sim- 
ilar considerations may face countries 
undergoing marked economic change 
and development today. 

Other matters before the Commis- 
sion were organization of the World 
Quinquennial Congress on prevention 
of crime and the treatment of of- 
fenders, and prevention of types of 
criminality resulting from social 
changes and accompanying economic 
development in less developed coun- 
tries. A report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to the Social Commission re- 
garded this project “as particularly 
timely” in view of “the rapid and 
far-reaching social and economic 
changes” taking place in less devel- 
oped areas. 

In those regions, the paper states, 
the pattern of life changes as families 
leave rural areas and move to towns 
and cities for work in new industries; 
“inadequate housing and recreation 
facilities in the towns frequently com- 
bine with unemployment and under- 
employment to produce agglomera- 
tions of idle, restless and frightened 
people.” Such conditions “are con- 
ducive to the development of a variety 
of social maladjustments, including 
crime and delinquency.” 

To study these conditions the Com- 
mittee proposed that field investiga- 
tions be undertaken in selected areas, 
both in independent countries and 
non-self-governing territories. 

The Committee also proposed a 
study of juvenile delinquency concen- 
trating on specific action programs for 
prevention of delinquency, including 
juvenile aid bureaus organized by 
police departments, attempts to dis- 
cover problem children, child guid- 
ance clinics, community centres and 
similar efforts. 

The World Congress, to be held in 
1956, the Committee recommended, 
should be open to three categories of 
participants: government representa- 
tives (the only participants with the 
right to vote); observers of specialized 
agencies and non-governmental or- 
ganizations; and individua] observers. 
The proposed agenda includes juvenile 
delinquency, standard minimum rules 
for the treatment of prisoners, open 
institutions, and selection and training 
of personnel. 

In the study of prison labor prac- 
tices, the Committee recommended that 
specific information be obtained on 
provisions and practices in a selected 
number of countries and on new and 
unusual projects that may have been 
carried out in certain countries. The 
study would include information on 
the purpose of prison labor, economic 
and organizational aspects and social 
aspects. ILo has offered to assist on 
the study. 
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Special Committee Proposes I'wo 
Changes in Rules of Procedure 





Limiting Regular Assembly Sessions 


“ EASURES which of themselves 

would automatically limit ap- 
preciably the duration of regular ses- 
sions are not difficult to devise,” the 
Secretary-General said in his memor- 
andum prepared for consideration by 
the Special Committee to Limit the 
Duration of Regular Sessions of the 
General Assembly. “But they are dam- 
aging and even self-defeating unless 
they achieve an economy of time 
through an improvement in methods 
and practices.” 

The Special Committee, of fifteen 
members, which met at Headquarters 
from May 25 through June 22, agreed 
that the best interests of the General 
Assembly, not the length of its sessions, 
must remain the overriding considera- 
tion in any study of measures designed 
to limit the duration of regular ses- 
sions. 

From that point of view, the Special 
Committee was inclined to suggest 
measures which would improve meth- 
ods and practices rather than recom- 
mend specific amendments to rules of 
procedure. In its report to the General 
Assembly, the Committee said this 
approach, “was prompted by the con- 
viction that the co-operation of Mem- 
bers in all matters relating to the 
work of the Assembly and the volun- 
tary exercise of discipline and restraint 
in the observance of existing rules of 
procedure could do more to further 
the aim of limiting the duration of 
regular sessions than the adoption of 
additional regulations to govern the 
proceedings.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS Two specific pro- 
posals were recommended by the Com- 
mittee as amendments to the rules of 
procedure of the Assembly: one to 
Rule 73 (113)dealing with limitations 
of speaking time, and one to Rule 38, 
governing representation of the Chair- 
man of the ad hoc Political Committee 
on the General Cczumittee. 

The proposed amendment to rule 
73 (113) states that “in addition to the 
proposer of a motion to that effect, 
two representatives may speak in 
favor of, and two against, the motion, 
after which the motion shall be im- 
mediately put to the vote.” 

The recommendation took into ac- 
count that experience has demon- 
strated that there are substantial ad- 
vantages in limiting the number of 
speakers on procedural motions which 
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might otherwise be the subject of pro- 
tracted debates; in effect, such limita- 
tions obtain in other rules (75 and 
115, and 76 and 116) and a similar 
limitation here would be consistent. 

At the same time, the Committee 
noted, it should be acknowledged that 
a Member who has requested the in- 
clusion of an item in the agenda or 
who has presented a draft resolution 
on an item under discussion has a par- 
ticular interest in procedural motions 
affecting the consideration of that item. 
The Special Committee suggests that it 
would be reasonable to expect the 
President (or the Chairman), within 
the framework of the rules of proce- 
dure, to include the representative of 
that Member among those speaking on 
such a motion, if the representative 
so desires. 

The recommendation was adopted 
by a vote of 9 to 6. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE The representation 
of the Chairman of the ad hoc Political 
Committee on the General Committee 
bears on the duration of sessions in 
that the General Committee recom- 
mends items for inclusion on the 
agenda, their priority of discussion, 
their assignment to committee or plen- 
ary sessions and proposes opening and 
closing dates for the session. 


The Committee remarked that dur-" 


ing the last three regular sessions, 
the ad hoc Political Committee has 
been established at the beginning 
of the sessions to assist the Gen- 
eral Assembly in the consideration of 
a number of political questions on the 
agenda. It has had a schedule of work 
equivalent to that of the Main Com- 
mittees and has held meetings through- 
out the sessions. At the seventh session 
the Assembly decided that its Chair- 
man would have the right to vote in 
the General Committee. The Special 
Committee believes therefore that in 
future the Chairman of an ad hoc 
Political Committee of this character 
should participate in the work of the 
General Committee with the right to 
vote and it recommends adoption of a 
new text for rule 38 to this effect. 
The recommendation was adopted 
by a vote of 8 to 3, with 4 abstaining. 


On other proposals the Committee 
made these suggestions: 
AGENDA The Assembly should deter- 
mine what it can most usefully under- 


take within the practical limitations of 
the time and resources available, rec- 
ognizing that these limitations make it 
inevitable that some items must be 
given priority over others; the closing 
date of sessions should be taken into 
account by the Chairman at the out- 
set. Informal time-tables for the com- 
pletion of the items on a Committee’s 
agenda, drawn up by the Chairman 
for his guidance early in the session, 
might be helpful in maintaining an 
even distribution of work throughout 
the entire period; the Assembly should 
specify whenever practicable that re- 
current agenda items appear only on 
the agenda of alternate sessions or at 
longer intervals; the Assembly should 
indicate clearly in resolutions calling 
for reports whether the report should 
be submitted to the Assembly for con- 
sideration or to Members for their in- 
formation. (In the first case it would 
be included in the provisional agenda; 
in the latter, not.) 


COUNCIL REPORTS Consideration of the 
reports of the Economic and Social 
Council and the Trusteeship Council 
would be facilitated if the General As- 
sembly encouraged the Councils to 
continue the practice of indicating in 
their annual reports those matters on 
which they desire Assembly action. 
This procedure does not prejudice the 
right of the Assembly to debate any 
aspect of the reports, and has the ad- 
vantage of providing Members in ad- 
vance with more precise information 
on what questions covered in the re- 
ports would be the subject of debate 
during a session of the General As- 
sembly. Reports of the Councils 
should be circulated to Members as 
much in advance of the opening of the 
sessions as the schedules of the Coun- 
cils permit. 


MAIN COMMITTEES The tendency in 
Committees to interpret too liberally 
the scope of items referred to them has 
caused the range of subjects dealt with 
during a session to extend beyond the 
limits set by the agenda items as 
adopted. Debates have taken place and 
draft resolutions have been proposed 
on matters only remotely or indirectly 
related to items under discussion. 


A reasonable interpretation of the 
limitations implied by the agenda of 
a Main Committee, as agreed upon by 
the Assembly, should not restrict the 
freedom of a Committee to give full 
consideration to its items; it should, 
however, provide a clear frame of 
reference for the debates, and the right 
and obligation of Chairmen to rule out 
of order extraneous remarks and pro- 
posals falling outside its bounds should 
be recognized. 


DEBATE IN MAIN COMMITTEES Clearly, 
this is one of the most important areas 
in the proceedings of the General As- 
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sembly and proposals touching on it 
should be viewed with caution. Yet, 
while the mechanics of a Main Commit- 
teen cannot be simplified or altered be- 
yond a certain point, greater flexibility 
in the procedure for considering items 
is desirable, Discussion on the broad as- 
pects of a subject should be combined 
with the consideration of specific pro- 
posals. Time would be saved if Mem- 
bers introduced draft resolutions and 
amendments as soon as practicable in 
order that the Committees might direct 
their attention at the earliest oppor- 
tunity to the examination of specific 
texts. The work in Committees would 
also be accelerated if the items pro- 
posed for inclusion in the agenda were 
more frequently accompanied by a 
draft resolution in accordance with the 
provisions of rule 20, 


The Committee considered a pro- 
posal to approve a new rule, read- 
ing: “When the discussion of any 
item is opened, the Chairman or any 
representative may propose that the 
debate should be confined to observa- 
tions on draft resolutions or amend- 
ments thereto and that statements of 
a general character should only be al- 
lowed in so far as they pertain to the 
specific .proposals under discussion.” 
The majority of the members agreed 
with the ideas contained in the proposal 
but did not feel it necessary to recom- 
mend adoption of a specific rule to that 
effect. The objectives in view, however, 
might well serve as a guide to the Chair- 
men in the conduct of debate in Com- 
mittees. 


The Committee studied the possi- 
bility—to which some members ob- 
jected on principle—of suggesting that 
representatives who had not explained 
their votes orally might do so by the 
submission of written statements. It 
reached the conclusion, however, that 
the procedure would create serious 
problems without appreciably limiting 
the duration of sessions. On the other 
hand, the practice in plenary meetings 
of imposing a limitation on the time 
allowed for explanations of vote has 
produced good results. The Main Com- 
mittees could profitably follow the same 
procedure. 





LIST OF SPEAKERS Presiding officers of 
the General Assembly and of the Main 
Committees should urge representa- 
tives to signify at their earliest conveni- 
ence their desire to be placed on the 
list of speakers. Compliance with this 
request and readiness to speak in ac- 
cordance with the order of the list 
would promote orderly conduct of 
business in the Assembly and, particu- 
larly, in the Main Committees. This 
practice and the closure of the list as 
soon as is reasonably possible can lead 
to a measurable saving of time during 
the sessions. 
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POINTS OF ORDER In accordance with 
rules 35 and 106, the President of the 
General Assembly and the Chairmen 
of the Main Committees are responsi- 
ble for ensuring the observance of the 
rules of procedure and, subject to the 
rules, have complete control of the 
proceedings. 

The application of rules 72 and 112, 
which relate to points of order, has 
given rise to particular difficulties in 
the past. A proposal to amend these 
rules by the addition of the sentence: 
“A point of order may relate only to 
such questions as lie within the compe- 
tence of the President (Chairman)” 
was considered. It was felt, however, 
that difficulties which have arisen have 
been due primarily to the manner 
in which these rules have been ap- 
plied rather than to the text of their 
provisions. A clarification of the term 
“point of order” and of the method of 
implementing the two rules would, con- 
sequently, contribute greatly to the de- 
velopment of more orderly debate. 

A point of order is, basically, an 
intervention directed to the presiding 
officer requesting him to make use of 
some power inherent in his office or 
specifically given him under the rules 
of procedure. It may, for example, re- 
late to the material conditions under 
which the meeting is taking place. It 
may be a request that the presiding 
officer accord the speaker some priv- 
ilege which it is in the officer’s power 
to grant. Under a point of order, a 
representative may request the presid- 
ing officer to apply a certain rule of 
procedure or he may question the way 
in which the officer applies the rule. 
Points of order may, therefore, refer 
to the manner in which the presiding 
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Committee urged “voluntary exercise of discipline and restraint in the observance of existing rules.” 


officers should apply a given rule or 
the rules of procedure as a whole. 
Rules 72 and 112 properly require 
the President or Chairman to decide 
immediately on points of order without 
debate. The clear implication of this 
provision is that a point of order 
must relate to a question which lies 
within the competence of the pre- 
siding officer to dispose of, either by 
means of his own ruling or, in his 
discretion, by referring the question 
at issue to the judgment of the body 
as a whole. Matters which lie outside 
his competence clearly cannot be 
raised as points of order. If interven- 
tions made under points of order were 
limited to questions which lie within 
the competence of the presiding officer 
and if the second essential provision 
of the rules were always observed— 
namely, that the point of order shall 
be immediately decided by the presid- 
ing officer in accordance with the rules 
of procedure—no difficulty should 
arise in connection with these rules. 





IMPROVEMENT Responsibility for im- 
provement in the use of rules 72 and 
112 lies in the first instance with the 
representatives in the Assembly and in 
the Committees in that remarks made 
under points of order should be lim- 
ited to those matters which can proper- 
ly be raised thereunder, and in the 
second instance with the presiding offi- 
cer who should discharge his obliga- 
tion under the rules immediately to 
dispose of the question. Correctly ap- 
plied, the point of order is a most use- 
ful instrument for clarifying debate 
and for providing each Member with 
an orderly and expeditious procedure 


(Continued on page 23) 








Heavy Trusteeship Work Program 





Mr. Hammarskjold Addresses Council 


HE Trusteeship Council, facing a 

heavy work program, opened its 
twelfth regular session on June 16 at 
United Nations Headquarters. After 
adopting its 18-point provisional agen- 
da, the most important question on 
which is the examination of five an- 
nual reports on the Pacific Trust Terri- 
tories and gne on Somaliland, the 
Council elected new officers to serve 
for a One-year term. 

By secret ballot Leslie Knox Munro, 
of New Zealand, was elected Presi- 
dent, and Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia, 
of El Salvador, Vice-President. Mr. 
Munro, who has been New Zealand’s 
representative on the Council since 
1951, declared that as the Administer- 
ing Authority of Western Samoa, his 
country had always been a faithful 
supporter of the principles of the 
Charter. While the work of the Trus- 
teeship Council was not spectacular, 
it was, he said, exacting and vitally 
important to millions of people living 
far beyond the walls of the Council 
chamber. Dr. Urquia, El Salvador’s 
representative on the Council for the 
past year, expressed his country’s keen 
interest in the progress of the Trustee- 
ship System. 


“A CHALLENGE” Earlier, in declaring the 
session open, the Council’s retiring 
Vice-President, W. D. Forsyth of Aus- 
tralia, extended a special welcome to 
the new Secretary-Genera] Dag Ham- 
marskjold, who was present at the 
opening meeting. Mr. Hammarskjold, 
in a brief address, emphasized the im- 
portance of the Council’s work, the 
results of which constituted “a contri- 
bution to human advancement.” This 
work, he said, was “a challenge” in the 
evolution of peoples of less developed 
territories, and in helping to guide this 
development the Trusteeship Council 
was at the very centre of United Na- 
tions activities. It was significant that 
the Charter placed first among the 
basic objectives of the Trusteeship 
System the furtherance of international 
peace and security. 


Mr. Hammarskjold added: “The 
Trusteeship System is one of the in- 
strumentalities by which the United 
Nations aim at laying the foundations 
for a development toward a peaceful, 
just and abundant life for all people. 
In your consideration of petitions, 
which are constantly increasing in vol- 
ume, and in your periodic visiting mis- 
sions to the Trust Territories, are 
found responsibilities unique to the 
Trusteeship System. The responsibili- 
ties entrusted to you by the Charter 
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give you rich opportunities to justify 
the faith of the peoples concerned in 
the promise the International Trus- 
teeship System holds for them.” 


CHINESE REPRESENTATION At the outset 
of the meeting some procedural dis- 
cussion arose over the question of 
Chinese representation, an issue again 
raised by the U.S.S.R. delegation. 
Vasily M. Zonov formally proposed 
that the representative of the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China be invited to attend 
as “the legal representative” of China 
on the Council. Mr. Zonov claimed 
that the “illegal representative of the 
Kuomintang regime” should not be 
seated. Dr. S. S. Liu, of China, main- 
tained that the Soviet proposal was 
“completely out of order.” 

Invoking Rule 56 (g) of the Coun- 
cil’s Rules of Procedure, Mason Sears, 
of the United States, proposed that 
further discussion of this question be 
postponed. Sir Alan Burns, of the 
United Kingdom, endorsed this pro- 
posal, which was adopted by 10 votes 
to 1 (U.S.S.R.) with 1 abstention 
(Syria). 

The President then welcomed Syria 
to the Council. (Succeeding Iraq as a 
non-administering Member, Syria is 
participating for the first time in the 
12-member organ.) In reply Rafik 
Asha, of Syria, said his country appre- 
ciated the hopes and aspirations of all 
dependent peoples, for Syria itself had 
only recently emerged from “a semi- 
colonial regime.” Pledging Syria’s ef- 
forts to strengthen and improve the 
Trusteeship System. Mr. Rafik said his 
delegation approached its work on the 
Council with a sense of urgency, be- 
cause of the increasing pace of the 
liberation movements in Africa and 
Asia. 


ORAL HEARINGS REQUESTED The Council, 
after considering its tentative work 
schedule, agreed to take up first Italy’s 
administrative report on Somaliland. 
Before this, however, some discussion 
arose concerning six requests submit- 
ted for oral hearings by petitioners 
from Belgian-administered Ruanda- 
Urundi, and the French-administered 
Cameroons. Objections to the granting 
of these hearings were made by the 
representatives of both Belgium and 
France. 

For Belgium, Pierre Ryckmans 
maintained that the normal procedure 
was to consider petitions in written 
form, which allowed the Council, hav- 
ing all the necessary documentation at 





its disposal, to come to a decision. Mr. 
Ryckmans was willing to give any 
necessary explanations or clarifications 
and to explain his Government’s views 
on the petitions. While Belgium felt 
these oral hearings should not be per- 
mitted, it proposed, in order not to 
waste the Council’s time, that the 
Standing Committee on Petitions be in- 
structed to give the petitions the 
proper preliminary study and then re- 
port back to the Council. This pro- 
posal was accordingly adopted. 

With regard to the French Cam- 
eroons petitioners’ request for oral 
hearings, Léon Pignon, of France, said 
the matters dealt with in the petitions 
were of general interest and none 
were of an urgent nature. There was 
therefore no point in hearing the peti- 
tioners at the present session since, at 
its next session, the Council would 
deal with the questions as they arose 
during the examination of the annual 
report on the territory concerned. 


Mr. Zonov saw no reason for refus- 
ing the petitioners the right of being 
heard by the Council. If the French 
representative had no special objection 
to the hearing of the petitioners, the 
U.S.S.R. saw no reason why the Coun- 
cil should not permit them to. appear 
before it. A refusal to hear them 
would create an unfavorable impres- 
sion. 


QUESTION OF POLICY The question of 
establishing the Council’s policy on 
oral hearings was brought up by Dr. 
Enrique de Marchena, of the Domini- 
can Republic, who recalled that the 
General Assembly’s Fourth Com- 
mittee had last year received sev- 
eral requests for these oral hearings. 
An impression had existed then that 
the Trusteeship Counci] should recon- 
sider its policy regarding the granting 
of such hearings. Cases existed where 
the Fourth Committee had granted 
oral hearings and the Council had not 
done so, which led to awkward situa- 
tions. Dr. de Marchena felt a decision 
should now be taken on this matter be- 
cause the “supreme interests” of the 
Trusteeship System and the indigenous 
peoples were involved. 


The President did not agree that a 
discussion of the question was war- 
ranted at present. But, if the Council 
felt it should be discussed, he suggested 
it might be dealt with at the same time 
as the revision of the Council’s rules 
of procedure—an item on the current 
agenda. 


After further discussion the Council, 
by 9 votes to 1, with 1 abstention, de- 
cided to hear the petitioners from the 
French Cameroons at its thirteenth 
session next winter, when the annual 
report on that territory would be ex- 
amined. The Council then began its 
consideration of Italy’s report on So- 
maliland (see page 2). 
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SOMALILAND 
(Continued from page 6) 


Youth League had complained of 
political persecution but these were 
made when the “political temperature 
was very high.” That temperature had 
now dropped and relations between 
the League and the Administration 
had improved. In view of this the 
party leaders had instructed him not 
to press these petitions. 

Contending that most of the legisla- 
tion of the territory dated from the 
former colonial regime, Mr. Issa said 
the Administration was not moving 
quickly enough in granting electoral 
rights to the indigenous population. 
Legislative powers, now entirely in the 
hands of the Administration, should 
be transferred to the Somali people. 
He asked for the speeding up of the 
Somalization of the Administration 
and for the adoption of a national 
flag. 

Mr. Issa criticized the lack of an 
over-all economic plan. Citing the con- 
cessions granted to foreign oil com- 
panies, he questioned the legality of 
extending such concessions beyond the 
expiration of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment. There was a great need for pri- 
vate investments from abroad and he 
recommended that the United Nations 
and other appropriate international 
agencies grant additional aid to Som- 
aliland for development purposes, and 
that the United States extend its Point 
Four Program to includé Somaliland. 

Educational programs should be in- 
tensified and the number of schools, 
both elementary and higher, increased. 
The teaching of Arabic should play a 
major role within the educational sys- 
tem. The training of Somali tech- 
nicians and personnel should be given 
special consideration. Somali students 
should be awarded scholarships to ac- 
quire higher education abroad. 

Concluding, Mr. Issa stated that his 
party aspired to the unification of all 
“Somali territories,” including British 
Somaliland, the Northern Frontier 
District of Kenya, Somali territory 
under Ethiopia and French Somali- 
land. He asked the Council to study 
this problem. 

The Council then proceeded with 
its general debate on the annual re- 
port. (see next column). 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE’S REPLY In a con- 
cluding statement, the Special Repre- 
sentative referred to some of the im- 
portant problems touched upon by 
members in the general debate. With 
regard to reforestation, he said the 
problem would be tackled as vigor- 
ously as possible because of the favor- 
able impact it might have on the econ- 
omy of the country. 

On education, Mr. Spinelli observed 
that in three years of work, the school 
population had increased nearly ten 
times, considering the enrollment of 
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pupils taking place now. These were 
concrete results which, as UNESCO had 
pointed out, “make us feel confident 
that our five-year plan for education 
will be fully carried out.” 

In the judicial field, no efforts would 
be spared to endow the territory as 
soon as possible with the necessary tri- 
bunals and laws. Before the end of the 
year all juvenile and women offend- 
ers would be housed in_ separate 
establishments. The Administration 
considered that the Somalization of 
public offices was one of the main 
problems to be solved in carrying out 
its task. He had just been informed 
that sixty Italian officials were being 
repatriated and naturally many of 
them would be replaced by Somalis. 


FLAG Referring to proposals for a 
national flag for the territory, Mr. 
Spinelli said this question was dis- 
cussed on the Administration’s initia- 
tive in the Committee of the Terri- 
torial Council in April 1951, but no 
decision was reached because the 
Councillors felt that to a certain ex- 
tent discussion was premature. How- 
ever, the new administrator was favor- 
able to the idea provided, naturally, 
that a great majority of Somalis agreed 
on a national flag. 

AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM With regard to 


the all-important question of the 
territory's economy, Mr. Spinelli re- 


called that the 1952 report gave an 
outline of the agricultural program 
from which it was hoped about one 
hundred thousand Somalis would de- 
rive great benefit. He added: “We are 
convinced that for the time being 
Somalis, although capable of improv- 
ing their knowledge, under technical 
guidance, in the agricultural and zoo- 
technic fields, are not as yet prepared 
to take a leading part in industrial 
and wholesale trade initiatives. How- 
ever, with the training they are re- 
ceiving they ought to be able before 
too long a time to enter with success 
also into those fields of human en- 
deavor.” 

Finally, the Special Representative 
said it Was encouraging to note that 
quite a few delegations, while stress- 
ing the necessity of taking into ac- 
count the few years that were left in 
the time-limit of the Trust Adminis- 
tration, nevertheless shared Italy’s 
realistic point of view. 

This completed the Council’s con- 
sideration of the Somaliland report. 
A drafting committee, composed of 
the representatives of China, El Salva- 
dor, New Zealand, and the United 
States, was appointed to draft the 
Council’s report in the light of the 
debate and members’ observations. 
The Council then, on June 24, began 
its examination of the annual report 
on the Pacific Islands Trust Territory 
under United States administration. 


Points from General Debate on Somaliland 


The following were some of the 
main points made by representatives 
during the Council’s general debate 
on the Somaliland report. 


PIERRE RYCKMANS, of Belgium: When 
the time comes for Somaliland inde- 
pendence the territory will have to do 
without two-thirds of its income. This 
is a problem which is “at the feet of 
the United Nations” and which the 
latter should prepare to face immedi- 
ately. The Administering Authority 
should establish as soon possible a 
program of economic and social de- 
velopment, with actual statistics setting 
out budget items permissible with the 
kind of income to be anticipated for 
the country. Great caution should be 
exercised in changing a primitive so- 
cial society, and the tribal system, 
which has certain definite advantages, 
should not be destroyed until it can 
definitely be replaced with something 
else. 


SIR ALAN BURNS, of United Kingdom: 
The promotion of indigenous soldiers 
to officer rank in the territory’s forces 
and the construction of about one 
hundred new wells were commendable 
steps. The question of language in- 
struction in the schools was of funda- 
mental importance and a firm decision 


should be taken and adhered to as 
quickly as possible. The provision of 
suitable reading matter for those with 
an elementary education was also im- 
portant. There was little use in teach- 
ing children to read if, after leaving 
school, they never had a chance to 
read again. The question of sending a 
separate visiting mission to Somali- 
land should be considered by the 
Council in making its plans for visits 
in 1954. 


MASON SEARS, of United States: The 
controlling element in the Trusteeship 
Agreement for Somaliland was the 
provision for independence in 1960. 
In the limited time remaining careful 
planning was needed if the independ- 
ence objective was to be properly 
achieved. Such planning would possi- 
bly have to include an enlargement 
of the program for training prospec- 
tive Somali public officials; for training 
Somalis in the actual use of election 
machinery; for preparing the people 
to accept adequate public taxation; 
and for training them in “the art of 
preserving order.” 


DR. JOAQUIN SALAZAR, of the Dominican 
Republic: The “extraordinary difficul- 
ties” of bringing Somaliland to inde- 
pendence by 1960 could not be suc- 
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cessfully overcome without the closest 
and most fruitful collaboration of both 
the United Nations and the Somali 
people. The territory’s lack of eco- 
nomic resources was the most impor- 
tant problem although educational 
needs were also important. The Ad- 
ministration’s measures for increased 
indigenous participation in the govern- 
ment were commendable, as were the 
assurances of respect for the freedom 
of organizations such as the Somali 
Youth Organization. There should be 
a minimum of interference with politi- 
cal groups and expressions of opinion. 


LEON PIGNON, of France: The economic 
situation was serious, The Administra- 
tion’s accomplishments so far served 
only to show the enormous magnitude 
of what remains to be done before 
independence in 1960. The Somalis 
should be warned of the difficulties 
they face in providing for their own 
budget. The people should be protect- 
ed against “the dangerous illusion that 
a kind of Garden of Eden prosperity 
will be theirs when they are independ- 
ent.” 


THANAT KHOMAN, of Thailand: Somali- 
land faced two sets of problems: one 
the difficulties of “a natural order,” 
such as the prevalence of droughts; 
and the other the problem of prepar- 
ing the Somalis for their independent 
existence. Emphasis should be placed 
On administrative, economic and edu- 
cational programs, the latter requiring 
particular attention. The need for a 
greater number of schools and teach- 
ers could never be over-emphasized. 


VASSILY ZONOV, of the U.S.S.R.: In- 
digenous participation in the govern- 
mental organs was insufficient and no 
real measures were being taken to 
develop self-government. The Admin- 
istration was encouraging and strength- 
ening the tribal system, the perpetua- 
tion of which would prevent the terri- 
tory becoming independent. The 
economic situation was a_ primitive 
“pick-and-shovel” affair and nothing 
much was being done to improve agri- 
culture. Health and educational serv- 
ices Were unsatisfactory and the Ad- 
ministration had failed to create a 
Somali alphabet. The Council should 
recommend the following measures to 
be taken by the Administering Author- 
ity: legislative and other steps to guar- 
antee indigenous participation in the 
Administration and the promotion of 
self-government; steps to abolish the 
tribal system and the preparation of a 
democratic structure of government; 
return the indigenous lands previously 
alienated and prevent future land 
alienations; transform the head and 
resident taxes to an income tax sys- 
tem; and to increase budgetary alloca- 
tions for the education, cultural and 
health services. 

DR. S. S. LIU, of China: Political progress 
had resulted from the reforms in the 
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Territorial Council but this body still 
had no real legislative powers. The 
Residency Councils also should be im- 
proved and democratized. There was 
still room for intensified effort by the 
Administration in tackling the suf- 
frage problem. Collective fines and 
the head-tax system should be abol- 
ished. The problem of malnutrition 
was serious and called for special 
action. The Council should commend 
the five-year educational plan and 
UNESCO for its help in the matter, but 
establishment of a written Somali lan- 
guage was of urgent importance. 


SALAH EDDINE TARAZI, of Syria: The re- 
port revealed the backward state of 
the population. Although there had 
been some political progress the legis- 
lation created for “a colonial regime” 
had not been changed and the judicial 
organization remained embryonic. It 
was through training in the village—in 
the municipal councils—that the peo- 
ple were enabled to run the country’s 
affairs. Foreign trade should be devel- 
oped and the oil concessions already 
granted should be revised to protect 
the interests of the future Somali state. 
The Advisory Council should have 
been consulted regarding the con- 
cessions. Educational appropriations 
should be increased and the teaching 
of Arabic further developed. 


A. H. LOOMES, of Australia: Time was 
of “the very essence” in Somaliland 
questions but the impossible could not 
be expected in a little over seven years. 
The development of administrative 
services should be further studied 
along with the preparation of eco- 


nomic plans. The country’s financial 
limitations must be remembered when 
considering economic and welfare pro- 
posals. Millions of somalos might be 
spent on education and hospitals, but 
if this were done the country would 
obviously have to forego public capital 
investment which was also needed to 
develop such facilities as transport and 
agricultural products. The overall ad- 
vances in the social sphere were 
gratifying and the Administration 
should be commended for its anti- 
tuberculosis campaign. 


DR. CARLOS SERRANO-GARCIA, of El Sal- 
vador: Italy should be congratulated 
for the “magnificent job” it was doing 
in Somaliland. The co-operation be- 
tween the Administration and the Ad- 
visory Council] was also commendable. 
The sending of Somalis to Italy for 
study was noteworthy and the Admin- 
istration should continue all possible 
measures for promoting education. 


J. V. SCOTT, of New Zealand: The les- 
sening tension between certain politi- 
cal parties and the Administration was 
a promising development. Improve- 
ments in the cattle industry and pro- 
duction of milk by-products would 
help overcome nutritional deficiencies 
and stimulate greater settlement among 
the nomadic population. Increased 
water supplies was the key to unlock 
the door to more extensive economic 
development. The discovery of oil in 
marketable quantities would be ex- 
tremely beneficial and it was essential 
to pursue oil prospecting on a large 
scale and with determination. A survey 
might be made of forest potentialities. 





WORLD AFFAIRS (Continued from page 7) 


costs Americans nine cents per capita * 


annually was something Robert J. 
Melrose felt not all his fellow citizens 
were aware of. “While we all know 
that the United States pays the great- 
est amount toward the upkeep of the 
United Nations, many of us don’t 
realize that smaller countries, like 
Iceland, for instance, pay more per 
capita,” Mr. Melrose said. “Another 
thing I want to explain at home is 
that the additional numbers of people 
employed in United Nations affairs 
certainly spend a lot of money in the 
United States, which benefits us.” 

One common American misconcep- 
tion, Mrs. Johnson felt, was that the 
United Nations action in Korea was 
committed to unification of that coun- 
try. “Whereas, as we know, the United 
Nations action in Korea was and is an 
example of united action to deter 
aggression.” 


PATIENCE Like the other teachers, 
Mrs. Johnson was chosen for the 
visit in large part on the basis of her 
ability in stimulating interest in world 


affairs in her pupils, Mrs. Johnson, 
who comes from Lincoln, Minnesota, 
explained that her town had a popula- 
tion of fifty. “There are two children 
in the seventh grade,” she said, “and 
three in the eighth.” Mrs. Johnson 
started taking the world affairs course 
last autumn and talked about it with 
her students, who, she said, were not 
impressed. “I realized I would have to 
think of something and I decided to 
pretend we had a radio program,” 
Mrs. Johnson said. “Each of the 
children would undertake to represent 
some country in the news. We called 
it the AON, the Association of Na- 
tions. The other children would ask 
questions. If the one answering missed 
a question, he had the privilege of 
explaining the situation in his country 
in the General Assembly which we 
held at the end of every month. 

“It took patience and strict sticking 
to the principle of giving everyone a 
chance. In the end it worked. And on 
a much bigger scale that’s the attitude 
I think we should take toward the 
United Nations—exercise patience and 
give it a chance.” 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 1) 


Teaching in rural primary schools 
will include considerably more prac- 
tical work, particularly in agriculture 
and cattle-breeding, one of 
the area’s main sources of 
livelihood; urban primary schools will 
aim at preparing pupils for entry into 
intermediate schools; and primary 
courses for adults will no longer dup- 
licate the curriculum for children but 
will be geared to the needs and inter- 
ests of persons who have passed the 
adolescent stage. 

Equally important is the expansion 
of vocational training schools which 
will include: carpentry and mechan- 
ics; handicrafts; tanning and leather- 
work; fishing and navigation; com- 
mercial subjects; technical agriculture: 
domestic science for girls and women; 
health experts, including a senior medi- 
cal school for the training of first- 
grade medical assistants; and a school 
for aviation experts. . . . Luther Evans, 
Librarian of Congress for the United 
States, has been nominated for the 
position of Director-General of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization by the 
Executive Board of UNESCO, meeting 
in Paris. The nomination will go be- 
fore the delegates of member states 
meeting in an Extraordinary Session 
of the General Conference which 
opens in Paris on July 1. 


Education 


Canada’s contribution to the ex- 
panded technical assistance program, 
$800,000, was paid in its entirety on 
June 18. Mr. Hammarskjold, express- 
ing the appreciation of the United Na- 
tions for Canada’s contribution to this 
highly significant United Nations pro- 
gram, pointed out that technical assist- 
ance operating in 70 different coun- 
tries and _ territories was already 
achieving effective results and that he 
was much pleased with the continuing 
determination of many members of 
the United, Nations to support the pro- 
gram both financially and in provid- 
ing expert personnel... . 


A major project undertaken by the 
Phillippine Government with the aid 
of the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Administration and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, is an 
investigation into the potentialities of 
developing the pulp and paper indus- 
try. It has been estimated that the 
country has some 38 million cubic 
meters of lumber in its mountain pine 
forests. A Norwe- 
gian specialist has al- 
ready reported to the govern- 
ment on his preliminary survey 
of the resources at hand, and on 
the basis of his recommendations 
a three-man team is now conducting 
further investigations into the chemi- 


Technical Assistance 
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cal and processing possibilities of- 
fered in the Philippines. At the same 
time an FAO forestry group has re- 
ported that by proper cutting and 
replanting the pine forests could sup- 
ply enough pulp for the country’s 
own needs with-.a surplus of some 
400,000 tons a year for export. 


Continuing into 1953, UNESCO has 
a project operating in the country 
aimed at developing a community 
school system to offer a more practi- 
cal kind of teaching. Through this 
plan, education would be tied in 
with the everyday problems of the 
people. The team now consits of 
specialists in secondary, adult, vo- 
cational and rural education, to 
which four more experts will be 
added this year. They have already 
started a workshop course for teach- 
ers and student teachers, completed 
a survey of the needs for scientific 
demonstration equipment in schools 
and colleges, and started work to 
encourage the large-scale production 
of graded material for newly literate 
adults. 


Other projects under way in the 
Philippines include a WHoO-assisted 
anti-malaria campaign, advice on the 
quarrying of marble on Romblon 
Island, and the development and pro- 
motion of cottage industries. Fellow- 
ships have also been awarded to 
Philippine nationals for study abroad, 
in many cases related to the projects 
described above, so that they will be 
better able to help the government 
implement its development plans. 
More than 50 such fellowships were 
granted in 1952 by TAA, ILO, UNESCO, 
ICAO, and WHO. 


John Paul B. Ross has recently 
been appointed Acting Representative 
of the Technical Assistance Board for 
the Philippines. He formerly served 
in the same capacity in Burma... . 


Three rural electrification demon- 
stration centres are being established 
in selected villages south of Belgrade 
as a result of a technical assistance 
agreement recently concluded between 
the United Nations and Yugoslavia. 


Two United Nations experts are al- 
ready working on this pilot project. 
The equipment which the world or- 
ganization is to provide is in the proc- 
ess of procurement. The projected cen- 
tre is expected to be opened at the 
end of this year or early in 1954. 


The promotion of progress in hous- 
ing and other types of building in Eu- 
rope, by improving quality, reducing 
costs and increasing productivity, will 
be the task of a newly organized In- 
ternational Council for Research and 
Documentation in Building. The Coun- 


cil, set up under the sponsorship of 
the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe, will 
serve as a centre through which gov- 
ernments can pool their knowledge 
and collaborate for better housing and 
building in general. 


A formal recommendation fixing 
16 years as the minimum age for 
underground work in coal mines was 
approved by the International Labor 
Organization at its thirty-sixth 
General Conference. A recom- 
mendation proposing a series of meas- 
ures to protect the health of workers 
in places of employment was also 
approved.... 

Orville Browning Railey, a United 
States expert in labor statistics, has 
been assigned by ILO to advise the 
Pakistan Government in the establish- 
ment of a labor statistics program. His 
work will be carried out under the 
expanded program of technical as- 
sistance. 


Labor 


Of some 15,000 European Refu- 
gees now in China, about 1,700 are 
completely dependent upon the United 
Nations Refugee Fund for food and 
maintenance. Most of this group is in 
Shanghai, many of them in refugee 
status since shortly after World War 
I. There is even a “second generation 
of refugees.” 

Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, said at a news confer- 
ence on June 18 at Headquarters that 
with the cost of Shanghai maintenance 
estimated at $400,000 to $500,000 
yearly, funds were available only until 
the end of the year, Only slightly more 
than $1,000,000 for an emergency 
fund authorized by the General As- 
sembly in February 1952 for crisis 
situations had been raised. 

The only final solution to the prob- 
lem of these refugees, the High Com- 
missioner said, is migration. A total 
of 60 “blank” or “alternate” migration 
visas have been issued by Belgium, 
Denmark, France, the Netherlands, 
Norway and Sweden, since Hong 
Kong does not accept refugees without 
visas and emigration is “dif- 
ficult to do by correspond- 
ence.” In this connection, the High 
Commissioner pointed out that his 
only links to Shanghai are directly 
through his Hong Kong branch officer 
and indirectly through the “extremely 
useful” Indian Embassy at Peiping. 

With these visas, a refugee gains 
provisional acceptance by a receiving 
country through writing its Hong 
Kong consulate. He is then given a 
blank visa—of any of the six coun- 
tries—and crosses into Hong Kong. 
Should the consulate accept him, he 
is given an emigration visa, and he 
turns in his blank visa for use by 
someone else. If he is not acceptable, 
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he is taken in by the country which 
originally granted the “alternate” visa. 
With 500 such blanks and about $500,- 
000 more contributed to the Emer- 
gency Fund, the problem of European 
refugees in China would be consider- 
ably eased, the High Commissioner 
said. 


The first session of a group of ex- 
perts on Definition and Measurement 
of Standards of Living ends at Head- 
quarters on June 26. Sponsored jointly 
by the United Nations, ILo and UNESCO, 
the group is studying 
background papers 
prepared by those two specialized agen- 
cies and by the Division of Social 
Welfare of the United Nations, wHo 
and FAO. Also before the group, whose 
aim is to arrive at the most satisfac- 
tory methods of defining and measur- 
ing standards of living, are replies 
from a large number of specialists on 
the subject throughout the world. 


Living Standards 


At a meeting of the Council of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization in 
Rome, representatives of Yugoslavia, 
Pakistan and Korea thanked the Food 
and Agriculture Organization and 
member governments for help in feed- 
ing stricken populations in their coun- 
tries by giving food, money or techni- 
cal assistance. Aid came from coun- 
tries large and small, rich and poor, 
among them Australia, Cambodia, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Japan, 
Jordan, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 


_ Slobodan Martinovic described the 
impact of the 1952 drought on Yugo- 
slavia as “catastrophic.” 


A. Hasnie, of Pakistan, reported 
that in some parts of his country ag- 
ricultural production was 
halved, with a deficit for 
this year of 1.2 million tons of wheat 
alone. 


Agriculture 


Jung Jai-sol, observer from the 
Republic of Korea, said that Korean 
agriculture had been so severely pun- 
ished by war that it would take years 
of heavy foreign aid and investment 
before the country again would be 
able to feed itself. . . . A new forest- 
products research laboratory, set up 
with the aid of FAO, has just been 
opened in Austria. 

Although Austria has large forests. 
the country does not necessarily pro- 
duce cheap timber, because much of 
it grows in mountainous regions 
where the cost of logging and trans- 
portation is high. The long rail or 
truck hauls to deep water for foreign 
shipment are also a cost handicap to 
Austrian lumber and wood products 
in world markets. 


These facts and the necessity of 
keeping the annual timber cut in bal- 
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ance with annual growth make it im- 
perative for Austria to operate its 
wood industries with the greatest ef- 
ficiency in the use of both material 
and labor. 

Much wood research has already 
been done in Austria by individual 
scientists working in laboratories but 
up to now the country has not had 
the advantages of a central institu- 
tion where scientists with different 
specialties can combine their skills in 
solving research problems. 


“The danger of poliomyelitis,” the 
World Health Organization noted in 
its 1952 report, “far from being re- 
stricted to the highly developed coun- 
tries, remains or is becoming a threat 
of world-wide significance. The dis- 
ease is of frequent occurrence in 
tropical countries.” Recent research 
has led “to the recognition of the 
omnipresence of the poliomyelitis 
viruses, and the possibility of their 
tropical origin has even been sug- 
gested.” 

Belgium, Canada, Denmark, the 
Federal Republic of Germany and 
the United States were countries 

stricken most severely by polli- 
Health Omyelitis in 1952, according to 
a WHO report on incidence of the dis- 
ease in 113 countries and territories. 


Wuo’s Epidemiological and Vital 
Statistics Report for April 1953 
shows that the world polio picture 
last year was briefly as follows: 


Africa: 25 per cent fewer cases 
reported than in 1951; 


America: Canada, United States, 
all-time record figures; 

Asia: Distinct decrease, Japan; 
lesser extent, Israel; epidemics, Cam- 
bodia, Thailand; ‘ 

Europe: wave of poliomyelitis, es- 
pecially Denmark, German Federal 
Republic, Belgium; increases, Neth- 
erlands, Spain; 

Oceania: serious new outbreak, 
New Zealand, Hawaian, Gilbert, El- 
lice Islands; appreciable decrease, 
Australia; practically no cases re- 
ported archipelagos where epidem- 
ics occurred 1951. 


Raymond Scheyven, of Belgium, is 
President of the Economic and Social 
Council which opens its sixteenth ses- 
sion in Geneva on June 30. Other of- 
ficers are: Rodolfo Munoz, of Argen- 
tina, First Vice-President, and Henryk 
Birecki, of Poland, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent. Principal economic questions 
are expected to include maintenance 
of full employment and 
means of _ increasing 
productivity; two  fi- 
nancing projects—a special develop- 
ment fund and an international fi- 
nance corporation; and how to square 
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gram with a budget unequal to de- 
mands. On the social side, the Council 
will discuss the new draft covenants 
and measures of implementation pre- 
pared by the Human Rights Commis- 
sion; the report of the Special Rap- 
porteur on Freedom of Information, 
a new international agreement on nar- 
cotics control and a large number of 
special reports, such as that of the 
joint United Nations-International La- 
bor Organization committee on forced 
labor. Members of the Council, whose 
session is expected to last six weeks, 
are: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
China, Cuba, Egypt, France, India, 
Philippines, Poland, Sweden, Turkey, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay, Venezuela and Yugo- 
slavia. 


A message of welcome from Queen 
Elizabeth II was read at the opening of 
the seventh session of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization at Bright- 
on, England, on June 16. City build- 
ings in the English Channel coast re- 
sort were decorated with the United 
Nations flag. 


“From personal experience of flying 
on some of the international routes | 
am well aware of the high 1cao stand- 
ards,” the Queen’s message read, “and 
I am confident that with the ever-in- 
creasing traffic on international air- 
ways ICAO will always remain vigilant 
for the safety and comfort of those in 
the air.” 


Sir Frederick Tymms, of the United 
Kingdom, was elected President of the 
session. Jan W. E. Bakker, of 
the Netherlands; Brigadier 
H. R. D. Fontenelle, of Brazil; J. Paul 
Barringer, of the United States; and 
Lakshmi Chandra Jain, of India, were 
elected Vice-Presidents. 


The Assembly also elected René Le- 
maire, of France, Chairman of the 
Economic Committee; Colonel Luis 
B. Azcarraga, of Spain, Chairman of 
the Technica] Committee; and Briga- 
dier C. Stephen Booth, of Canada, 
Chairman of the Administrative Com- 
mittee. . . . Recognition of the need 
for improved transport facilities led 
six states of Central America—Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua and Panama — last 
year to ask for technical aid in study- 
ing the problem. A survey mission of 
seven transport experts, provided by 
the Economic Commission for Latin 
America, the Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration, and ICAO, spent several 
weeks in each of the six countries. 
Their report was discussed at a two- 
week seminar concluded on June 23 
at San José, Costa Rica. The recom- 
mendations in the report, most of 
which were approved by seminar mem- 
bers, aimed at furthering national eco- 
nomic development through better 
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Balkan Border Commission Accepted 





Bulgaria Agrees to Mixed Group with Greece 


INTCHO NEITCHEV, Bulgar- 

ian Foreign Minister, notified 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
on June 22 that Bulgaria accepts a 
Greek proposal for a mixed border 
commission in accordance with its 
wish to settle peacefully contentious or 
unsettled frontier questions outstand- 
ing between the two countries and to 
create the necessary conditions for 
establishing good neighborly relations. 
Bulgaria considers that a mixed 
commission, composed of representa- 
tives of the two countries, without the 
participation of a representative of 
the United Nations, should begin to 
function as soon as possible to deter- 
mine on the spot and mark the frontier 
line between Bulgaria and Greece on 
the river Maritza and to replace dam- 
aged or destroyed frontier pyramids 
along the remainder of the frontier. 
The Balkan Sub-Commission of the 
Peace Observation Commission took 


transportation and developing inter-re- 
gional trade possibly to the point of 
economic integration of Central 
America. 


A convention designed to speed in- 
ternational exchange of commercial 
samples and advertising material has 
been signed by Greece and the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany. Countries 
which become parties undertake to al- 
low samples of negligible value to be 
imported duty free; to allow samples 
of value to be imported duty free on 
a temporary basis subject to the giving 
of deposit or security; to 
allow specified types of ad- 
vertising material, including advertis- 
ing films to be imported duty free; and 
to exempt samples and advertising ma- 
terial with specified exemptions from 
import prohibitions and restrictions 
such as quotas. 


The Convention, opened for signa- 
ture at Headquarters on February 1, 
1953, has been signed by one other 
country, the United States. 


The observer of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany signed the Convention 
subject to a reservation to Article 2 
of the Convention relating to “exemp- 
tion from import duties for samples of 
negligible value.” . . . Argentina has 
signed the Convention on the Interna- 
tional Right of Correction, the fifth 
country to do so. Six ratifications or 
accessions are needed for the Conven- 
tion to become effective. No govern- 
ment has yet ratified it. 

E] Salvador, on June 24, became the 


twenty-fifth country to sign the Con- 
vention on Political Rights of Women. 


Conventions 
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note of the communication at United 
Nations Headquarters on June 23 and 
expressed satisfaction that Bulgaria 
had agreed to establishment of a 
mixed border commission. At the 
same time, the Sub-Commission took 
note of a letter from Colonel J. G. E. 
Reid, its principal military observer 
in Greece, referring to border inci- 
dents in May and suggesting that the 
Sub-Commission seek the co-operation 
of the Greek and Bulgarian Govern- 
ments in establishing a mixed commis- 
sion. 

The Bulgarian cable has been trans- 
mitted to the Greek Government, 
which had repeated its proposal for a 
mixed border commission in a letter, 
dated May 6, to the Secretary-General 
regarding incidents on the Greek- 
Bulgarian border. That letter quoted 
from a previous letter which had 
reiterated Greece’s proposal for set- 
ting up such a commission, with or 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
(Continued from page 17) 


for ensuring the protection of its 
rights. The provision for appeal against 
the ruling of the presiding officer, if 
applied in conformity with the rule, 
permits a body as a whole immediately 
to resolve any disagreement which 
arises on the manner in which the offi- 
cer disposes of a point of order. 
SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS It was proposed 
that arrangements be made to sched- 
ule simultaneous meetings of five main 
committees throughout the sessions, 
and, with that proposal, it was recom- 
mended that the Assembly, to facili- 
tate the participation of all the Mem- 
ber states, should authorize the pay- 
ment by the United Nations of travel 
expenses for two additional members 
of each delegation to the General As- 
sembly. While no decision was taken 
in the Special Committee regarding a 
recommendation to this effect, it 
should be noted that, as circumstances 
have required it, arrangements have 
been made in the past for more than 
four Main Committees to meet simul- 
taneously. 

A serious loss of time results from 
the lack of punctuality in the opening 
of meetings and from adjournments 
before the appointed time. On the 
basis of two and one-half hours per 
meeting, during the sixth session, for 
example, the total apparent loss of 
time amounted to fourteen working 
days. Though these figures are of only 
relative value, inasmuch as they re- 
flect a mechanical computation, it can 
be seen, nevertheless, that the duration 
of regular sessions could be effectively 
reduced if meetings were held more 


without the participation of United 
Nations representatives, and had said 
that “past experience has taught that 
if a defective frontier demarcation is 
not always the root of a troubled 
frontier situation, its correction may 
contribute to the improvement of that 
situation.” 

The Sub-Commission regretted the 
recent resignation of Colonel Reid, 
and expressed appreciation of his 
work, 

Members present at the meeting 
were Oscar Thorsing (Sweden), 
Chairman; Eduardo Carrizosa (Co- 
lombia); Pierre Ordonneau (France); 
Dr. V. A. Hamdani (Pakistan); and 
Thomas J. Cory (United States). 

Two days later, on June 25, Greece 
announced that the Greek General 
Staff of National Defence was ready 
to appoint two representatives for a 
preliminary contact with a Bulgarian 
delegation at a frontier point on July 
10 or any later mutually convenient 
date. The purpose of such a meeting 
would be to determine the definitive 
composition of the mixed Greek-Bul- 
garian Commission and its further 
work, 


closely on schedule. 

Early adjournment of meetings, and 
the late cancellation of others, fre- 
quently occur owing to a lack of 
speakers on the item which is being 
considered in a Main Committee. 
These situations could often be 
avoided by the inclusion of more than 
one item in the Committee’s daily 
agenda; representatives would then be 
in a position, when necessary, to leave 
one item temporarily and pass to the 
discussion of another without inter- 
rupting the schedule of meetings. 
REVIEW The General Assembly, the 
Committee’s report declared, will, no 
doubt, continue to adapt its methods 
to meet changing needs and new re- 
quirements; its procedures also will 
develop in the light of its own experi- 
ence. This process should be kept un- 
der review and Member states and the 
Secretary-General should be encour- 
aged to submit proposals at such times 
as they deem appropriate. 

A General Assembly resolution, 
adopted at the fourth session, re- 
quests the Secretary-General “to carry 
Out appropriate studies and to submit, 
at such times as he may consider ap- 
propriate, suitable proposals for the 
improvement of the methods and pro- 
cedures of the General Assembly and 
its committees, including proposals to 
extend the use of mechanical and tech- 
nical devices.” 

The Special Committee recommend- 
ed that an outline of the practices sug- 
gested in its report should be included 
in a consolidated annex to the rules of 
procedure of the General Assembly in 
order to facilitate and encourage the 
observance of such practices in the 
future. 
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UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 


JUNE 9 — 22 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Special Committee on Measures 
to Limit the Duration of Regular 
Sessions of the General Assembly 
9th-10th MEETINGS—June 9-10 
Consideration of memorandum by SG 
(A/2206) and communications from gov- 
ernments (A/AC.69/L.1, L.2): General 
debate on Separate sections of memo- 
randum concluded. Draft resol. (A/AC. 
69/L.2) withdrawn by Norway. 
llth MEETING—June 19 
Draft report to GA considered. 


Special Committee on 
Admission of New Members 
llth MEETING—June 15 
Draft report to GA considered 
approved. 


and 


International Law Commission 

(Geneva) 

189th-194th 
Arbitral 


MEETINGS—June 9-13, 15 
procedure: Consideration of 
draft on arbitral procedure (A/2163, 
chap. 2) continued article by article. 
Draft, as adopted, referred to Drafting 
Cttee. 

195th-199th MEETINGS—June 16-19, 22 
_ Regime of the high seas: Considera- 
tion of question of continental shelf and 
related subjects, on basis of A/CN.4/60 


LLG TRS 


October 


UNITED NATIONS 


and A/CN.4/70, begun. Chap. IV, part I, 
of A/CN.4/60 discussed. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


United Nations Opium Conference 


6th MEETING—June 9 
Recommendations of Business Cttee. 
(E/CONF.14/L.32) considered and pro- 
cedure outlined therein approved. Draft 
rules of procedure (E/CONF.14/13) 
adopted. 
7th MEETING—June 12 
General discussion on agenda of Busi- 
ness Cttee. 
8th-1lth MEETINGS—June 15, 17-18 
Consideration of draft protocol for 
regulating production of, int’l and 
wholesale trade in, and use of opium: 
Protocol and Final Act adopted. Con- 
ference closed. 
United Nations Opium Conference 
Main Committee 
2ist-24th MEETINGS—June 
Consideration of draft protocol .. .: 
General debate on separate articles con- 
tinued. 


9-12 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

i6ist PLENARY MBEETING—June 16 
Representation of China: U.S. propo- 

sal adopted to postpone’ indefinitely 

U.S.S.R. proposal to exclude rep. of Gov- 


ernment of Republic of China and invite 
rep. of Central People’s Government 

Provisional agenda (T/1050), as 
amend., adopted. 

L. K. Munro and M. R. Urquia elected 
President and Vice-President respec- 
tively. 

Requests for oral hearings submitted 
by indigenous inhabitants from Ruan- 
da-Urundi and French Cameroons (‘T/ 
L..336) discussed. 

Tentative timetable 
noted. 
462nd PLENARY MEETING—June 17 

Request for oral hearings: Requests 
concerning Ruanda-Urundi (T/PET.3/ 
60, 3/62, 3/64, 3/65 and addenda) re- 
ferred to Standing Cttee. on Petitions. 
Council decided, 9-1, 1 abst., to hear pe- 
titioners from French Cameroons (T 
PET.5/L.7 and 5/L.9) at 13th session. 

Twenty-third report of Standing Cttee. 
on Petitions (T/L.337) considered and 
approved, 9-1, 2 absts. 

Examination of conditions in Somali- 
land: Statements made by Administer- 
ing Authority and others. 
463rd-465th PLENARY MEETINGS— 
June 18-19, 22 

Examination of conditions in Somali- 
land: Syrian draft resol. (T/L.354) re- 
jected, 2-10. After further statements 
and questioning of special representa- 
tive, general debate begun. 


for 12th session 


Standing Committee on Petitions 
62nd-70th MEETINGS—June 9-12, 15 

Petitions concerning French Togo- 
land considered. 
7ist-76th MEETINGS—June 15-19, 22 

Petitions concerning Somaliland: 
Cttee.’s reports 24-30, 32, 33 (T/C.2/L. 
31-37, 39, 40) adopted. 

Petitions concerning Ruanda-Urundi: 
Cttee. recommended that application of 
Mr. Mazis (T/PET.3/60 and Add. 1-5) 
for hearing should not be granted. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 
and TELECASTS 








UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports of 
United Nations activities around the world, is carried Mon- 
days through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ Network 
for Peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. In New 
York City, Stations WEVD, WWRL and WMCA carry 
this program. (WMCA: 10:45-11:00 p.m.) 


UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute: pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, the series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 6:15-6:30 
p.m., also WQXR, New York, 7:05-7:20 p.m. In Can- 
ada, the Trans-Canada Network broadcasts “On the 
Record” Sundays, 6:30-6:45 p.m. 


UNITED NATIONS STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed 
dramatic series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of 
the United Nations. Programs are carried over 550 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(11:45 to 12:00 noon Sundays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 
p.m., Tuesdays), WABF and WHLI. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. During the General Assem- 
bly, it is carried from Monday to Saturday. 


Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 


“We Saw Tomorrow” 


The National Broadcasting Company is now carrying 
at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday evenings a series of six weekly 
half-hour dramatized feature programs by the Radio 
Division. The programs, narrated by Melvyn Douglas, 
star of stage and screen, are the result of a four-month 
visit to Latin America. They give, with on-the-scene 
recordings, a picture of the work being done by eight 
Latin American countries, with the help of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies, for their economic and 
social progress. 


(All times are EDST. Times of United Nations broad- 
casts and telecasts are given in local newspapers. All 
correspondence should be addressed to Radio Division, 
United Nations, N. Y.) 





UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 

BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 4234 
de la Roche, Montreal, 34. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editorial del Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogoté; Libreria América, 
Medellin; Libereria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, Praha 1. 

DENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo. 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,”’ 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manuel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, San Salvador. 

ETHIOPIA: Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 128, Abbis-Abeba. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: ‘‘Eleftheroudakis,’’ Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cla. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAITI: Librairie “A la Caravelle,’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymondssonaor H.F., Austurstraet! 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras 1. 

INDONESIA: Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY: Colibri, S.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milano. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panamé. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Libreria Internacional del Perv, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E. Fritze’s Kung], Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Librairie Payot S.A., Lassanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Banghok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. 1 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, Av. 18 de Jullo 
1333, Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA: Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Ferrenquin a Cruz de Candelarla 
178, Caracas, and Distribuidora Continental, Bolero a Pineda 21, 
Caracas. 

VIETNAM: Papeterie-Librairie-Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 
Saigon (Cochinchine). 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knjlga, Terazile 27-11, 
Belgrade. 
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United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 


AUSTRIA: B. Willerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salsburg; Gerold & Co., I. 
Graben 31, Wien 1. 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoneberg; W. E. 
Saarbach, Frankenstrasse 14, Koeln—Junkersdorf; Alex. Horn, Spiegel- 
gasse 9, Wiesbaden. 

— ame Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome Nihonbashi, Tokyo 

entral. 

SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad Barcelona. 





© Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet 
been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A. 








A NEW UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATION 


Catalogue of Economic and Social Projects of 
the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
1953 


This Catalogue lists, describes and indexes the work of the secretariats of 
the United Nations and of the specialized agencies in the economic and social 
fields, including studies and surveys as well as technical services and opera- 
tional activities. It contains a comprehensive index which includes general 
agriculture,” “labour,” “health,” as 


headings, such as “economic stability,” “ 


well as the more detailed headings such as “iron, 


” “crop storage,” “restrictive 


business practices,” etc. 


U.N. Publ. No. 1953.11.D.2. viii + 138 pages. 
$1.50, 11/- stg., 6 Swiss francs, or equivalent in other currencies. 
English edition; French in preparation. 


Obtainable from all sales agents for United Nations publications, 


A NEW ILO PUBLICATION 


World Labour Report 1953 


International Labour Conference 


36th Session, 1953—Report | 


This year the Report of the Director-General has been published under the 
title World Labour Report 1953. The Director-General has chosen for special 
attention the subject of increased productivity as a means of raising the stand- 
ard of living and how increased productivity may be brought about, 


As a result of a decision taken by the Governing Body, the conclusions of 
the Meeting of Experts on Productivity in Manufacturing Industries, held in 
Geneva in December 1952, are being distributed as a Supplement to the 
Director-General’s Report. 


Price: $1, 6/- stg., 4 Swiss francs. Available in local currencies from the Head Office 
in Geneva, Switzerland, or from any of the I.L.0. Branch Offices, correspondents or 
sales agents in a number of countries. A catalogue of publications and a list of 
such agencies will be sent on request made to the Head Office. 
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